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Our On Corresyondence. 


OUR WASHINGTON LETTER. 





Dear INDEPENDENT :—-The measure of the week 
has been the admission of Minnesota into the sis- 
terheod of states, and the refusal to swear in her 
representatives as members of the House until 
their credentials were subjected to the close scru- 
tiny of the Committee on Elections. But thirty- 
eight negative votes were cast upon her admission, 
one of those only coming from the Democratic side 
of the Chamber. The minority, however, em- 
braced suck men as Giddings, Sherman, Bingham, 
and others, and the reasons for that opposition are 
spread upon the records of the country in the able 
speech of Mr. Sherman. Democrats and Republi- 
cans vie with each other apparently in this vote 
in their homage to the late dogma of popular sov- 
ereignty, as if it were the political philosopher’s 
stone, the grand panacea which heals all crimes, 
corruptions, and wholesale swindles against hon- 
esty, truth, and justice. Vor populi vor Dei, is the 
golden rule in the Legislative Chambers. We are 
running mad over this delusion. Majorities may 
trample upon every sacred right, may acquiesce 
in the most astounding frauds, and yet their ver- 
dict is authoritative over an incoming state, and a 
nation’s representatives are debarred from placiag 
a veto upon their villainy by this unfledged doc 
trina! ereation of scheming politicians, who literal- 
ly “ glory in their shame,” and whose Aighest am- 
bition is “‘to mind earthly things.” 

An Enabling Act was passed at the last Congress 
for the then territory of Minnesota. It was drawn 
so Joosely, was so open to the perpetration of fraud, 
that many felt necessitated to vote against it who 
desired its immediate admission into the Union. 
The reasons I will not now assign; they have be- 
come history. Subsequent events have proclaimed 
the justice of their positions. Loose as was the En- 
abling Act, still it did not open the door sufficiently 
wide to meet a// the designs of this corrupt Admin- 
istration and its thimble-rigging partisans. ‘Tilacir 
agents were upon the ground in season, and labored 
with the secresy and assiduity of earth-moles to 
compass their object. The friends of freedom ob- 
tained a majority in the Convention, centrary to 
the expectations and prophecies of the slave-driv- 
ing Democracy, and then the Convention revolu- 
tionized and became two mobs, holding their sit- 
tings in different chambers, neither having a legal 
majority under the Enabling Act. The number of 
persons composing the Convention was limited, 
but they did not hesitate to admit their partisans 
who had been voted for by the people dut had been 
defeated. The Administration leaders were hang- 
ing around both mobs, and dictating wire-working, 
and perfecting their master’s plans. By commit- 
tees of conference between the two bodies, a sort 
of constitution was agreed upon, but signed only 
by the minority or Democratic portion, who, in ex- 
ercising the Democratic views of popular sovereign- 
ty, had set up a convention by themselves. It 
‘was submitted to a popular voteand adopted. The 
frauds in Kansas have not exceeded the frauds 
perpetrated upon the ballot in Minnesota, Al- 
jens unnaturalized, wild Indians with the war- 
whoop upon their lips and an office-holder’s coat 
upon their brawny backs, as an evidence of their 
civilization, with the mere speculator and visitor, 
poured in their ballots; and then, for fear the 
slave-driving Democracy would not succeed, 
ballot-stuffing and fraudulent returns swelled the 
vote to such an extent as to puzzle even the best- 
posted Minnesotian about the census of the in- 
habitants. No official census has been returned 
according to the law, neither dare the Administra- 
tion order its return to Congress to be published 
and sentto the country. The Legislature met and 
proceeded to transact sfate business previous to its 
admission, thus nullifying and setting aside its ter- 
ritorial government. For the attempting of that act 
by Kansas at Topeka the Administration sent its 
hireling soldiers into its legislative halls and dis- 
persed it, but in Minnesota it was a bird of differ- 
entplumage. In Kansas it was treason, in Min- 
nesota it was Democracy. They elected two United 
States Senators, and proceeded to pass laws and 
give certificates of election to members of Con- 
gress signed by the Territorial Governor, an ap- 
pointee of the National Executive, not a citizen of 
Minnesota, but at present a postmaster in the city 
of Columbus, Ohio. 

Their constitution is a model for inconsistencies 
and blunders. It makes the present Legislature 
perpetual, as much so as the House of Lords in 
the British realm. JI cannot in this short letter 
enumerate its glaring defects. And yet, because 
it came to the doors of the Union as a free siate, 
our strongest men took it as a boon, overlooking 
all its defects, and the frauds attending its creation, 
simply because it had been ratified by a popular 
vote, and squared itself by popular sovereignty of 
the Democratic stamp. When wiil the majority 
of this country, in the persons of their representa- 
tives, take the aggressive, demand their rights, and 
cease fawning, cringing, and accepting the 
boons offered them by the Slave Power? 
If they had stood up, resisting fraud and wrong 
wherever committed, and sent this young state 
back under proper safeguards to fit herself to take 
rank in the noble galaxy of the Northwest, offering 
no compromise with the slave-drivers, not only 
would the position have been a noble one, but 
stumbling-blocks in their future action would have 
been removed. The slave-driving Democracy de- 
sign to establish precedents enough to make it a 
rule that a slave state shall be added with every 
free state. They freely acknowledge it in conver- 
sation. They say that Minnesota balances Kansas, 
for the latter is admitted under the English bill as 
a slave state, and will remain so en permanence, 
unless the people there overcome the dark designs 
and well-laid plans of the “ popular sovereignty ” 
Administration. Every means is resorted to in 
order to prevent the admission of Oregon this ses- 
£10, 80 as to keep the precedents good. Whether 
they will succeed or not is a question for the future 
to determine. 

When the credentials of the representatives 
from the admitted state were presented, three 
things were observed: First, that they were 
elected by @ general ballot without reference to 
districts; Second, that three persons instead of 
two, as provided in the act of admission, were 
elected; and Third, that their credentials were 
signed by an office-holder residing in the state of 
Ohio, and by no means the Governor of the state 
of Minnesota. By what legerdemain the third 
person elected was disposed of did not transpire. 
So the awakened good sense of the House, yet 
against a stropg party vote, refused to swear them 
in, and sent the whole case to the Committee on 
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Elections. The truth is, that if this pro-slavery 
Administration had not succeeded by base frauds in 
electing its partisans for both Houses, there would 
have been an outcry from that side of the cham- 
ber. But enough for Minnesota for this letter. 

The constitution of Oregon is worthy of the dark 
ages of oppression and cruelty. The slaveocrats 
and Dred-Scott-decision partisans have had their 
own way mosteffectually there. Among the black 
catalogue of its provisions against the brotherhood 
of man, it provides that no man with a black or 
tawny skin shall reside within its limits, and if 
any are there now, or shall come in hereafter, it 
shall be the duty of officers specified to remove 
them by force if necessary. A person bringing a 
dark-skinned American-born man within its limits 
is guilty of crime, and is liable to fine and impris- 
onment. It also ignores the provisions of its En- 
abling Act, and allows unnaturalized foreigners to 
vote. It weleomes Irish, German, Pole, Italian, 
and all the compound of the Old World, to the 
rights of citizenship before they have lost their 
claim to foreign protection, but for the American- 
born, unless his skin is bleached, it has fines, im- 
prisonments, and forcible ejection. Verily, we 
progress! We sing peans of praise te democratic 
equality, civil liberty,—eall ourselves a Christian, 
Bible-believing, God-fearing nation, and yet swal- 
low such political doctrine as would shame a very 
Nero, and call it Christian and Canstitutional! 
We shall accept Oregon also as a boon, because 
she is nominally a free state,—and Christian repre- 
sentatives will vote for and accomplish her admis- 
sion, While the infidel world will jeer at such a 
religion, and the tyrants of the other continent see 
us drift toward a despotism worse than theirfown 
with peculiar pleasure. This tide must change 
soon, or all our liberties are for ever swamped. A 
sluggish nation must awake soon, or its liberties 
are past praying for. 

A hot discussion over the repeal of the “ Fishing 
bounties” has taken place in the Senate. It is an 
attack of the South upon New England, direct and 
open. If it sueceeds, then sugar and iron, and all 
the ‘products of the Southern and Middle states, 
must come in free also. It will not carry, in my 
opinion. An attempt will be made to extend the 
session beyond the time set for final adjournment. 
I hardly think it will succeed; and yet a mere 
moiety of the business on the calendar has as yet 
been accomplished. 

Hastily yours, PuTNAM. 
Washington, Sat. Eve, May 15, 1858. 





Aunibersary BHleetings. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL COLLATION, 





Speeches by Clergymen of different Denominations. 





Tue Annual Collation, given in connection with the 
American Congregational Union, was never before at- 
tended by so large an audience as gathered in the City 
Assembly Rooms on Thursday evening last. These 
social meetings have increased in popularity every 
year, until the hall in which they have usually been 
held has become too small to accommodate the aud- 
ience. About fifteen hundred persons were present on 
Thursday evening, and many others who made appli- 
cation at the door for tickets were unable to get even 
standing;room inside, and were compelled to go away 
disappointed. Every seat was filled, and every aisle 
crowded throughout the entire room, with an intelli- 
gent and intellectual audience, presenting as brilliant 
a scene as was witnessed on any occasion during the 
anniversaries of the present year. 

The company assembled at six o'clock, and in ac- 
cordance with the usual custom of this annual festi- 
val, spent an hour in social intercource and conversa- 
tion, before the beginning of public exercises. At seven 
the meeting was called to order. 

Bravrorp R. Woop, Esq., of Albany, was elected to 
the chair, on nomination of Rev. Rufus W. Clark of 
Brooklyn. On taking his seat, he expressed his ac- 
knowledgment of the honor conferred upon him, and 
took occasion to state the objects of the American 
Congregational Union. “It is not,” he said, “a 
church judicatory. It has no power over any church, 
or any individual chureh-member. The objects ex- 
pressed in the constitution are the collection and dif- 
fusion of information in relation to Congregationalism, 
the providing for the opening of libraries, and the 
erecting of meeting- houses for feeble churches. 

He eaid that the Collation had no connection with the 
-Congregational Union; that it was simply a social 
reunion, for the gathering together of Congregation- 
alists, in the city and from the country, with friends 
invited from other denominations, to spend a pleasant 
evening once a year, for acquaintance, entertainment, 
and edification. He alluded to the Cellation of last 
year, and to the sudden death, since then, of one of its 
chief speakers, Rey. Dudley A. Tyng, to whose char- 
acter and labors, and to whose living and dying testi- 
mony for the truth, he paid a fitting tribute. 


Prayer was then offered by the venerable Dr. Ly- 
man Beecher, and a hymn was sung by the congrega- 
tion, led by a choir and band of music : 


‘“« How blest the sacred tie that binds 
In union, sweet according minds.” 

The saloon in which the supper was spread was then 
thrown open. Owing to the crowded state of the au- 
dience, which rendered it impossible for all the per- 
sons present to find room at the tables, the ladies 
remained in the seats, while the gentlemen went, in their 
behalf, to get for them what each one might be for- 
tunate enough to reach, to convey it back through the 
crowd as safely as he could without spilling the coffee 
and losing the biscuits, and to return for his own part 
of the collation, which he was to find in what was left. 
As is usual on such occasions, the appetites of the 
crowd got the better of their courtesy, and there was 
a lively scramble for the dainties, which was perhaps 
a little too oppressive to be entirely amusing. It has 
been hintéd also—though we would by no means men- 
tion it on our own authority—that although the 
gentlemen had been requested first to pass plates 
and cups to the ladies, before they began to help 
themselves, yet Cardinal Wolsey’s motto, “Serve 
thyself last,” was rendered into a kind of Hebrew 
style, and made toread “the other way.” Afteranhour 
had been spent in eating and drinking, or in the desire 
for it, the meeting was again called to order. Before 
the more intellectual] part of the entertainment was 
introduced, there wasagencral distribution of bouquets 
of fresh flowers to the ladies. The transition from the 
feast of appetite to the feast of reason was thus most 
delicately and appropriately made. Rev. Mr. Clark 
of Brooklyn, in announcing the unexpected floral gifts 
said that there were certainly as many ladies in 
the house as there were bouquets,—(laughter)—and his 
caleulation proved to be correct. The flowers were 
thrown over the heads of the audience—so high that 
many could not reach them. But the competition for 
the flowers was altogether one of the pleasantest inci- 
dents of the evening. 


The firet speaker of the evening was the Rey. T. L. 





Cuyler of this city. 





Speech of Rev. T. L. Cuyler, 

Rev. Mr. Cuyler said: Iam requested to-night to 
represent the Reformed Dutch Church—as a progres- 
sive Dutchman. And a Dutchman need not be 
ashamed to look a son of New England in the face, or 
take him by the right hand, for (thanks be to God !) 
there is not in your Congregational connection mor in 
my own denomination a single slaveholder or a single 
slave! (Applause.) Three years ago they tried to 
bribe us by the offer of a Southern classis, but we said 
calmly and firmly “ Ne, no; we will have no slaves 
within our borders ; no fetters on our hands.” You 
Yankees ought to receive us too in fellowship, for your 
fathers were Dutchmen before they were Yankees. 
(Laughter.) Let me remind you that the first histori- 
ea] picture yet suspended in the corridors of the new 
British House of Parliament, and the most superb his- 
torical picture in the rotunda of our national Capitol, 
both represent the same ecene—the embarkation of 
your glorious freedom-loving Pilgrim Fathers from the 
shores of my dear mother country of Holland, in the 
Mayflower. (Applause.) I went over to see the spot 
last summer; a Dutchman likes to revisit Holland 
occasionally to get a smell of the tulips—and another 
smell of the eanals! (Laughter.) 

While I was on the other side I met the eccentric 
and brilliant Thomas Carlyle, and he said to me, “ From 
your name you must be a Dootchman?” Then he broke 
out into a glowing eulogy of Dutch bravery. “The 
world,” said he, “has been running after the exploits 
of a red rag of a Frenchman ; but the defense of the 
Dutch Protestants against the Spanish tyrants is the 
grandest event in modern history. Ah! when Philip 
eent the Duke of Alva and his Popish eutthroats to do 
the business for Holland, those Dutchmen squelched 
him as ye would squelch a rotten egg!” (Applause.) 
Leyden, which stood the long siege until starvation 
stared its heroic inkabitants in the face—which was 
delivered at last by a mighty wind which drove the 
sea over the besicgers and brought the Dutch fleet to 
the walls of the beleaguered city, proved fital to the 
Spanish despot. He got his first fatal shock when he 
laid his wicked hand on the highly charged Leyden 
jar of Dutch Protestantism ! 

We Dutchmen love you Yankees very heartily. But 
we have one advantage over you. 
—more quiescent and contented. 
rouch. 


We are more calm 

You worry too 
You are all the while agitating. You agitate 
the flesh off your bones, and get as lean as dyspeptics. 
For instance, compare the physical man of a famous 
Yankee agitator now on this platform (Dr. Thompson) 
with the magnificent dimensions of my celebrated 
Dutch brother over on Brooklyn Hights. (Great 
laughter.) You remember, perhaps, the story of the 
Yankee and the Dutchman who were blown up to- 
gether on an incendiary Mississippi steamer. The 
poor Yankee was blown clear away into the river; 
being the only Yankee I ever knew to go under. The 
T’utehbman came down safe and sound, and when he 
was called before the coroner’s jury he testified, ** As 
for tat Yankee, tat Mishter Jones, all I knows of him 
ish tat when te biler busht, and I vas going up, I met 
tat Yankee a comin’ down!” (Laughter.) Now the 
man who can ascend calmly and majestically from an 
exploding boiler has reached the sublime of equanim- 
ity. 

Brethren ! we have all been working together late- 
ly. In this blessed Pentecost, the Duteh Reformed 
and the Congregationalists have prayed and toiled side 
by siae. We have found, too, that Saybrook Plat- 
forms and Dordrecht canons made excellent weaponry 
for the assault of Satan’s kingdom. We have also 
mourned together lately. When we lost our lamented 
veteran John Knox, you walked with us in silence and 
tears as we bore him to that tomb where he sleeps so 
well that not even the tramp of the combatants yester- 
day, above him,* could disturb his peaceful slumber. 
We all mourn, too, this evening for one who was with 
you one year ago at your collation ; who blew his ela- 


rion voice so nobly for freedom that it never gave one. 


uncertain sound. He has gone; but methinks we can 
hear him still calling to us from the celestial hights, 
Jike the “ Excelsior” of Longfellow’s young Alpine 
hero,— 
“ And from the skies serene and far 
His voice falls like a falling star.” 
As it comes sounding down from the sunny hights, 
listen to it! “ Stand up for Jesus! Stand up for 
Jesus!” We will! Beloved and glorified brother! 
We will stand up and unfurl the blood-stained banner 
of the cross from the loftiest watch-tower, and will 
keep it floating until it she!! fold around us as our 
winding-sheet. (Great applause ) 
Dr. Bacon rose and said, ‘* Give us a Dutchman as 
is a Dutchman.” -(Laughter.) 


Speech of Rev. Mr. Whiting. 

Rey. Lyman Whiting of Portsmouth, N. H., on being 
introduced, said that he perceived the speakers were 
“representative men,” and that this was the merit 
which calledthem up. “‘ We are here,” he said, “ a sort 
of geographical bulbs ; and I suppose if there had been a 
branch of Congregationalism in the Hottentot land, 
we should have had the variety woven into the beauti- 
ful bouquet which we come annually to bind here. 
As my friend the Dutchman has made proclamation 
for himself and his church, it becomes me, succeeding 
him as a representative man, to make another. He 
said he never had a slave or a slave-master. I want 
to say, sir,—and there is some reason for saying it asa 
representative of Congregationalism—that we never 
were slaves, and never will be slaves! [This remark, 
which was understood to refer to the recent action of 
the American Tract Society, was received with a spon- 
taneous burst of applause.] ‘“‘ You may pile up votes,” 
he continued, “till your granite walls shake in the 
acclamation ; but there are Acarts—there are thou- 
sands of hearts—in New England, that are 
firmer than your granite walls, and do not 
not shake” (great applause.) He said that New Hamp- 
shire was not only a good place to “ emigrate from,” 
but to start a speech from. “There are two New 
Hampshires :—New Hampshire physical, the spinal 
column (soto say) of New England, with the glorious 
White Mountains, that wear the smile of the Great 
Spirit at their feet, and on their summits the crown 
which the poet put upon Mt. Blanc! And while that 
has been a water-shed for that part of the world, for 
the water to run off on each side, it has also been a 
sort of soul-and-body shed for all the rest of the world. 
Currents have run off from it—not of water but of 
mind; and though it is very sterile of grains, it is 
very fruitful of brains. In New Hampshire, there 
have been more graduates from colleges, and 
there are at present more students in col- 
leges, than in any other state in the Union by five 
per cent., in proportion to the population. This leads 
me to speak of the other New Hampshire—a sort of 
peripatetic New Hempshire, that has traveled all over 
the world. Nostate has suffered so much from emi- 
gration as this. Here is a specimen of the runaways, 
(pointing to the Rev. Rufus W. Clark.) When these 
plants are transplanted there is a remarkable growth. 
(Laughter.) When he was first settled down and 
rooted in the soil of New Hampshire he was a little 
dapper fellow, not any bigger than my _ Datch 
friend on my left. Look at him now! (Laugh- 
ter.) And here is another minister,—{turning to 
Rey. Dr. Thompson)—the man who couldn’t make 
a resolution that a certain other stouter gentleman 
would vote for. (Laughter) In referring still farther 
to emigration, he said that a young man had gone 

* Dr. Knox was buried under the church in which the meeting 
of the Tract Society was held. 








away from his church, and had become a deacon in a 
Congregational church in Kansas. He referred to the 
wonderful extent to which the revival had manifested 
itself in that state, and said that there was not a city, 
town, or village that had not been to an unusual de- 
gree affected by it. 


Speech of Rev. Mr. Eustis of New Haven. 


Kev. Mr. Eustis of New Haven alluded specially to 
the Revival. He said that the churches in New Haven 
had sbared in the divine blessing, and the work that had 
been marked there by those characteristics by which it 
had been distinguished all over theland. “I recall,” said 
he, “a funeral service, almost as a symbol from hea- 
ven, that occurred a few weeks ago in the 
eity where I dwell—when we laid beneath the pulpit 
where his eagle eye had flashed, and his clarion notes 
had sounded, the form of one who had been one of 
those mighty champions that had led the hosts of 
God’s elect to victory on a hundred fields, in the be- 
ginning of the present century. It was fitting that 
weshould bury Taylor when a new epoch in the history 
of the Church of Christ was dawning!” He said that 
the révival had been an independent work, and had 
come like the breath of heaven that quickens nature, 
giving to every field its own green, te every garden 
its own flowers, to every tree its own  blos- 
coms. Prayer-meetings had been distinguished 
for the absence of anything like outside pressure. 
They had not been places for the dissemination 
of religious news, but places where God had 
been supplicated. The work in that city still contin- 
ued. He referred to the catholicity of spirit which the 
Revival had everywhere manifested, and to its effect in 
breaking down walls of partition between Christian 
denominations. He referred also, in connection with 
this general subject, to the disgraceful meeting of the 
Tract Society. ‘“ When, yesterday morning,” he re- 
marked, “ visiting this city for the first time since the 
manifestation of divine grace among you, I entered a 
convocation where I heard reverend men on the 
one side pressing the argument of worldly pru- 
dence, saying, It is expedient, it is profita- 
ble; and on the other side the calm, the unanswer- 
ed, the unanswerable declaration, It is true, it is 
right; and then the clamorous applause that went 
up for the trade argument, while the word of God 
was hooted,—I was disposed to ask, ‘Where is the 
evidence of your revival of religion?’ I could almost 
eatch the glance of the blessed Master, looking with 
his countenance of sad rebuke, saying, ‘ Why call ye 
me Lord, Lord, and do not the things that I say!’ 
But when I remembered the patience of Jesus with 
the denying Peter, I was content to wait, and pray, 
and trust. These old fathers, our veneration for 
whose white hairs forbids us to meet them in 
dispute, in their atterapt to fasten the mere form 
of an institution to the Tree of Life, have forgotten 
that these forms, like the dried leaves of a past sea- 
son, shal] fall when the quickening forces of this new 
life shall put forth its buds and blossoms! They have 
forgotten that the men who are to stand in their pul- 
pits after them when they are gone, imbued with the 
spirit of Christ, shall preach a higher law, and a no- 
bler doctrine than expediency! (Great applause.) 
Brethren in Christ, be patient; be firm. Train up 
these new-born souls into the knowledge and obed- 
ience of the Master. Remember that a revival is a 
seed-time ; and not, as some may call it, a harvest. It 
is the summons to battle; not the ingathering of the 
spoils. One Great Awakening prepared the way for 
the American Revolution; another opened up those 
moral enterprises which are gladdening our Western 
prairies, and our whole continent ; and when the cloud 
that has been resting on our churches, shedding its 
gentle dew of grace, when that pillar of a cloud shall 
rise from our tabernacle and go forth, woe to that 
church, woe everlasting to the soul, that follows not 
God, in the conflict with evil!” (Applause.) 


Speech of Dr. Demarest, 


After the singing of the hymn, 


“When Isurvey the wondrous cross 

On which the Prince of glory died,” 
Rey. Dr. Demarest, minister of the Reformed Dutch 
denomination, who was introduced as “the historian 
of that church,” made an address. He began by say- 
ing that during his boyhood, his native village in New 
England was on one Saturday evening thrown into 
great commotion by the announcement that a Dutch- 
man had arrived in town, and was to preach the next 
day. A crowd, such as the meeting-house had never 
before contained, gathered together on the occasion,— 
for the whole population had a curiosity to see how a 
Dutchman would look, and to hear what a Dutchman 
would say. “I am very glad,” said he, “to know 
that those days of ignorance have gone by ; and that 
my brother Cuyler and myself are in no danger of 
imputing this great crowd to such a cause.” (Laugh- 
ter.) He claimed to be as much of a Dutchman as Mr. 
Cuyler, although that gentleman’s name betrayed his 
Dutch origin, while as for himself his paternal ances- 
tor was so unfortunate as to have been a Frenchman. 
But this excellent man took great pains to retrieve this 
misfortune by early going to Holland, and becoming 
as far as possible a genuine Dutchman ; and when he 
died, in this country, Dutch pipes were smoked at his 
funeral. Seven generations, however, had passed since 
then, and he thought he could claim to be a “ Dutch- 
man as is a Dutchman.’ All his early recollections 
of New England were of the most pleasing character. 
He mentioned a peddlerthat used to come to the house 
of his grandfather and show his “notions” to the fam- 
ily; among which, he did him the justice to say, 
he never observed a “wooden nutmeg.” He 
drew a picture of the old-fashioned  school- 
house, and of the school-masters who came 
from Connecticut, and were so “larned,”—who 
used to board around among the families,—and 
who taught the “three r’s—'ritin’, ‘rithmetic, and 
readin’. (Laughter.) How much the instruction of 
those masters had to do with making the present gen- 
eration of Yankees so smart, he could not tell. Some 
of them taught astronomy, and used to say that the 
world was round, while the old farmers used to reply 
that the boys had better get up in the night and 
plow the hills, for by that time they would be about 
level.- (Laughter.) Then there was the singing- 
echool, where they used to sing “ Smith and Little,” 
and where the singing-master usually ended his quarter 
with the tune of matrimony, performed as a duet. 
(Laughter.) He said he was not going to eulogize 
New England, but was ready to take as true all that 
the Yankees said about themselves, and he expected 
the Yankees to take as true all that Dutchmen said 
about themselves. He blessed God that New England 
occupied so high a position in the country, and that 
the leaven of New England principles is pervading 
the whole land. 


Remarks of Dr. Cheever and Mr. Beecher. 


The Rev. Dr. Cheever was then announced, unex- 
pectedly to himself, and at first declined to speak ; but 
on being repeatedly called by the audience, he came for- 
ward and made the briefest and most telling speech 
of the evening. When he rose he was greeted with 
an unusually enthusiastic demenstration of applause, 
which was three times repeated before he could pro- 
ceed. He said: 

My friends, it is in my heart to make a speech, and 
to make a good speech. (Laughter) But my “con- 
stitution” forbids me to say anything that does not 
meet the “approbation of all evangelical Christians.” 
Iam perfectly aware that what I would say would 





not meet “the approbation of all evangelical Chris 
tians.” But I am not permitted to hold to the 
letter of the constitution, and might make a speech 
“calculated to meet the approbation of all evangelical 
Christians.” (Laughter and applause.) Yet I know 
that what I should say would be “calculated to meet 
the approbation of all evangelical Christians,” and 
ought to meet their approbation—yet, nevertheless, I 
may very certainly say that it would not; and so I 
shall emulate the illustrious example of the American 
Tract Society, and adopt the policy of silence! (Tre- 
mendous applause, during which Dr. Cheever took 
his seat.) 

The Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, who was present 
and was detected on the point of retiring from the 
hall, was then called upon as unexpectedly as the pre 
eeding speaker. The Rev. Mr. Clark mentioned that 
clergymen of all the evangelical denominations had 
been invited to participate in the exercises, and that 
a Baptist who had been written to, had been compelled 
to decline. Mr. Clark said he would appoint in his 
place the Rev. Mr. Beecher, to represent the Baptist 
denomination. (Great laughter.) 

Mr. Beecher, who was at the other end of the hall 
near the door, was held fast by the crowd, and not 
permitted to depart till he responded. He according- 
ly stood on a chair, and said he did not think it fair 
that because he had gone into the water with the Bap- 
tists, he should be put into hot water for it here. 
(Laughter.) He had two reasons why he would not 
make a speech—first, because he could not get any 
supper; and second, because he had always made it a 
rule, when he had nothing to say, to say nothing. He 
had got so far toward the door, that he thought he 
was out of the woods; and he would have got out 
entirely if it had not been for Dr. Storrs, who caught 
him by the coat. (Laughter.) He told him that ifhe 
did not let go he would expose him; and he took great 
pleasure in doing it then in that public manner. 
(Laughter.) 

Calls were then made for Dr. Storrs, but he de- 
clined to appear. 


Speech of Dr. Kennedy. 


Rev. Dr. Kennedy (Methodist) of New York, was 
then announced by the chair. He said that although 
some of the people in the crowd, like his ancient 
friend Dan Tucker, “had got no supper,” they ought 
to be just as good-natured as though they had. There 
was something pleasant to his mind in such a meeting 
to which persons of various denominations had been in- 
vited to sit down (or stand up) at one delightful repast. 
He came, as a representative of the Methodist Church, 
—to a Congregational “ love feast.” (Laughter.) The 
Methodists always have a regard for the inner man. 
(Laughter.) As for himself, he rejoiced in those good 
gifts that sustain humanity. An old preacher, some 
fifty years or more ago, visited one of the towns of New 
England, in which a church had recently been erect- 
ed, and in addressing the people said to them that 
their fathers, who used to worship in the church that 
stood on that spot, were a blessed people, for they 
loved their ministers and used to give them good din- 
ners. (Laughter.) It wasa delightful spectacle to see 
men of different denominational views come together 
in a pleasant social union, where they laid aside their 
differences and mingled as brethren. He said that 
Dutchmen and Yankees both like to talk about Plym- 
outh Rock. He liked the principles that were plant- 
ed on that rock. He thanked God for the Pilgrim 
Fathers. But they were men who, if you asked of 
them bread, would not give only a rock. They gave, 
with the rock, a glorious example. Among the other 
good things they gave, was Thanksgiving Day. In 
Hartford he had seen the actual pots of Miles Stand- 
ish, (laughter,) and they were kept there as precious 
relics, both on account of the man that owned them, 
and of the uses to which they were put. He had 
seen also a chopping-knife made out of a sword of one of 
thesemen. The blade had been broken into three pieces, 
that each of three brothers might have a knife to 
eat their dinners with. That denoted a proper regard 
for the inner man. Down by the North River, in this 
city, there used to be a sign in front of a hotel kept 
by a man of some eccentricity, “Hunger Patients 
cured by Peter Nelson. No cure, no pay; but if well 
cured, pay right away.” (Laughter.) He again re- 
ferred to the pleasing character of the meeting, and 
closed his remarks by expressing a hope that the unity 
of feeling there manifested might characterize the 
whole church of God. 


Speech of Dr. Thompson. 


Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D.D , then rose, and was 
received with great applause. He said : 

I thank you, friends, for your applause. I tried the 
other side yesterday. (Laughter.) 1 then said I 
would stand till ten o’clock at night, but I would be 
heard; I have no thought of standing here till ten 
o’clock to-night. (Laughter.) I have entered with a 
full heart into all the joyousness of this occasion, thus 
far ; but I feel that I speak at once to a chord in ey- 
ery heart, when I say there are deeper and more earn- 
est feelings struggling for utterance, than the mere ex- 
pression of fraternal joy. We have come from scenes 
made blessed by the Holy Spirit. Wein this city have 
been in assemblies almost as great as this, which were 
awed and subdued by the presence of God. We who are 
pastors have been permitted to weleome to the com- 
munion of our churches scores, and in some cases even 
hundreds, of souls renewed in connection with this 
work of grace; and all over our land, that migkty 
wave (has rolled, bearing upon its bosom 
new trophies of redeeming love. We are 
here to-night, emphatically to congratulate each 
other in the Lord. One of the most delightful 
meetings that I have witnessed was in a prominent 
Methodist church in this city, where it was my privi- 
lege, after preaching the Gospel on the invitation of a 
beloved brother, the minister of that church, to go 
with them into their altar, and to mingle my prayers 
with theirs. This Christian union, developed by the 
working of the spirit of all grace, is a grand testimo- 
ny to the world that unity is the normal condition of 
all who love our Lord Jesus Christ, and that they only 
want the occasion, to call it forth in actual manifesta- 
tion. 


That thought of unity calls me to a higher 
sphere. “One family on earth and in heaven!” With 
theee voices of joyous recognition, there come to 
us voices of sad and tender and hallowed memories 
from our last anniversary—voices from recent graves 
—voices from the upper glory. One solitary heart, 
thousands and thousands of miles away, reverts to- 
night to this scene with emotions which could 
not be uttered. Who that was here at the last 
anniversary will ever forget that pungent, epigram- 
matic appeal for the missionary work from the lips of 
our beloved brother Williams of Mosul, near by the 
ancient Nineveh! There was with him here a young 
and joyous bride, who had consecrated her beauty 
and grace—a beauty and grace seldom equaled 
—to’that missionary work into which her sister had en- 
tered before her. The joy of this scene was to her, at 
parting, one of the most pleasant memories of her na- 
tive land. Hardly had she set foot upon that soil to 
which she had consecrated her life, when she was 
called from the labors and joys of Christ's service be- 
low, to that upper family for which, by grace refining 
her spirit, she was already prepared. Let usremember 
with prayerfulness that beloved brother to-night, and 
renew the vow of consecration to which his brief and 
pungent eloquence stirred us a year ago! 

I need not mention another name which starts upon 
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every lip to-night. I allude to it only to speak of the 
frankness and thoroughness of his catholicity. When 
he was invited to take part in this meeting a year ago, 
he had not a word of inquiry indicating a doubt as to 
whether he could mingle with us in such a scene ; but 
he was frank, open, prompt, ready to be here if, inthe 
providence of God, he could. You will recall that 
slender yet manly form, that rich voice, that deliberate 
yet impassioned utterance, that combination of grace- 
fulness with dignity, of gentleness with firmnese, and 
that outpouring of his heart of love upon us as breth- 
ren in the Lord Jesus Christ. Our hearts opened to 
take lim in; and our hearts bleed over his 
grave. Nay, we cannot pause to shed tears 
over his grave, for that grave summons us to 
higher action. “Stand up for Jesus, father!” The 
father needed no such exhortation from the son; but 
those who heard him yesterday can testify how well 
he fulfilled that exhortation. (Applause.) Stand up 
for Jesus, brethren! stand up to speak for Jesus here 
to-night! stand up to testify for Jesus, though it be 
amid the scorns and the hissings of the world! Stand 
up for Jesus in his poor despised brethren in bonds. 
Stand up for Jesus! The hand that we shall no more 
clasp on earth beckons us onward! The voice that 
we shall no more hear from earthly lips, calls to us 
from the upper glory, saying, “To him that over- 
cometh will I give to sit with me on my throne.” 
The familiar hymn was then sung, beginning, 
“My days are gliding swiftly by.” 

Rew. Mr. Clark then read extracts from letters, 
received in answer to invitations to be present at the 
meeting, from several clergymen of different denomi- 
nations, among whom were Rev. Drs. Alexander of 
this city, Cutler and Canfield of Brooklyn, Sprague of 
Albany, Todd of Pittsfield, Mass, Bishop Clark of 
Rhode Island, Bushnell of Hartford, and John Ray- 
mond, LL.D., of Brooklyn. 


Speech of Prof. Hitchcock, 


Rey. Prof. Hitchcock of the Union Theological Sem- 
inary of this city made the closing address announc- 
ed on the programme. He said: I am obliged to you 
for the invitation to be present this evening. I de- 
serve it perhaps better than you think for; not that 
Ilove Presbyterianism less than you may suppose, 
but that I love Congregationalism more. I was in the 
Church of the Puritans to-day listening to a speech, 
of which it would be praise to say that it was as elo- 
quent as it was long. Becoming somewhat weary, I 
leaned my shoulder with a friend against the Puritan 
wal] ; and we were both coming off with the Congre- 
gational yellow wash on our shoulders. I requested 
my friend to relieve me of this badge. He asked me 
if my Congregationalism could be wiped off so easily 
asthat. I told him no; it had been rubbed in too 
deep. (Laughter.) Let me say, in behalf of the de- 
nomination which I represent, I forget nothing of the 
past; and had it been asked of me the demand 
When I forget Con- 
gregationalism, I must forget the mother that gave 
me birth; I must forget the seed which just be- 
gins to grow green under that cold northern sky. 
No, sir. Men from New England, traveling abroad, 
—as Englishmen always hail from London, and 
Frenchmen always hail from Paris—are very apt to 
hail from Massachusetts. Now Massachusetts is very 
well in her way; but I am proud to hail from a cer- 
tain state of Maine, of which you may have some- 
times heard, as the exporter of pine lumber, blocks of 
granite, and now and thena man. I do not allude to 
myself, sir. (Laughter.) It may not be known to 
this audience that the state of Maine was settled by 
emigrants from several counties of Massachusetts. 
Any Massachusetts friends of mine who may be here, 
will excuse me from saying that {those counties of 
Mageachusetts were sifted in order that Maine might 
be colonized ; and in the sifting the chaff did not go to 
Maine. (Laughter) I have said that I cannot forget 
my Congregationalism ; nor can I be disloyal to the 
communion with which it has been the will of Provi- 
dence to connect my lot. It behooves us all to under- 
stand better than this the spirit of our Master ; to un- 
derstand better than this the great lessons of the his- 
tory of his church. What is our place in history? 
Nothing, it seems to me, is 0 conspicuous in the whole 
career of our country, from the beginning to the end, 
as the poverty of the human instrumentalities and ma- 
terial agencies in contrast with the majestic port 
of Providence striding down the centuries. The 
continent was cast by Providence across the track of 
history, from the Northern pole to the Southern; but 
the vail eoncealed it from Europe while Europe was 
medieval and papal, and the vail was lifted only when 
the Protestantism of these latter centuries wae just 
ready to be born. But how opposite to august wae 
the revelation of our continent to the world! Chris- 
topher Columbus, then almost sixty years of age, with 
three little boats, no one of them measuring one hun- 
dred tons, comes across the ocean to find this conti- 
nent. He comes as a religious man—his hair blanched 
white, since he was thirty years of age, by his troubles 
and eares—sailing the ocean as the admiral of Christ, 
coming to find the continent, not for its material 
treasures, but because it held souls which he wished 
to bring as a trophy to the feet of Christ. And 
when he spoke of treasures that might be gathered 
here from mines, he consecrated them all in his high 
solemn vows to the great purpose of rescuing the 
sepulcher of our Lord from the grasp of infidels. It 
was thus a religious errand on which he came. And 
thus was this continent given to Christ, in a sense true 
of no other—not even that which cradled our Lord, 
not even that which has groaned under the marchings 
and conflicts of history, certainly not that poor conti- 
nent whose dusky hands are stretching out in prayer 
to heaven. Our continent was given to Christ fitst of 
all; and God meant that it should be given to Protest- 
antism ; but only within about one hundred years, 
on the ear of the dying Wolfe there fell a ery, 
They fly! they fly! Who fly! The French! the Pa- 
pists! Then I die happy! And on those hights of 
Abraham, with that bloody baptism—with that finest 
hefoism ever displayed on our own continent—the 
continent was given to Protestant Christianity. How 
meager were the materials!—for there was but @ 
handful of troops on either side to arbitrate that great 
question for the coming centuries! No majesty on 
the part of men, only meagerness and feeblenees ; but 
on the part of God majesty and strength. And so 
through all our history. All our battles have been 
contemptible measured by the European standard. 
Nothing here has been great in man’s doings or man’s 
endeavors ; onl y God has been great. The continent. 
was given to Protestantism ; and what is the meaning 
of Protestantism but, in its early development, sects— 
sects not as a finality, but as an instrument—finding 
their place in this grand and steady march of God 
through the Christian centuries. And what is the 
mission of the secte? They are not an end, but a 
means to an end. Let every man evince his loyalty 
to Christ by proving his loyalty to the communion 
where the providence of God has planted him. To- 
ward all other sects fraternity, first of all—fraternity 
in order to unity, but unity the end, not uniformity ; 
—fraternity first, unity the end, uniformity never ;— 
till we can say the earliest creed of the holy catholic 
church, in the Church of the Future. God will give it 
in his time. 

After Prof. Hitchcock concluded, some remarks 
were made on the Religious Awakening, its Character 
and Extent, by Rev. Mr. Clark of Brooklyn, and Rev. 
Dr. Bacon of New Haven ; and after singing and ben~ 
ediction the audience retired, 
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AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND 
SOCIETY. 

The thirtieth anniversary meeting of this Society 
was held on Monday night, at the Chureh of the Pu- 
ritans. “Mr. William A. Booth, the President was in 
the chair, and the church was well filled with the 
friends of the Society. The exercises were commenced 
by a voluntary upon the organ, prayer by the Rey. 
Dr. Ferris, and the singing ofa hymn. The Rev. 
I. P. Warren then read an abstract from the Annual 
Report. 

Abstract of the Annual Report. 


Tue year now closed brings us to the thirtieth an- 
nivereary of this Society. A generation has passed 
since Truair, writing in the old “ Mariner's Magazine,” 
first suggested the idea of a national Seamen's Friend 
Society, to secure “ concentration of effort and a unity 
of action and design” among those who had begua 
individual and local efforts for seamen during the few 
years previous. Most of those who participated in 
that movement have gone to their rest. Among 
them, during the year, was Rufus Davenport, Eeq., a 
member of the first Board of Truetees, also a founder 
and member of the first Board of Directors of the Mew 
York Port Society in 1818. 

The year has been a marked one in the history of 
the cause.’ Unexampled disaster in the business 
world, depression of commerce, and a diminution of 
the resourees of benevolenee, have been followed by 
an outpouring of spiritual blessings nearly unparalleled 
in modern times. We record it with special thankfal- 
nees that this Society has, in respect to these events, 
been doubly favored ; spared on the one hand from a 
falling off in its resources, and receiving on the other 
the signal blessing of God's Spirit on its labors both 
at home and abroad. 

Inthe Foreign field, this Society has now fifteen sta- 
tions at which it is engaged to a greater or less extent 
in efforts for the spiritual good of seamen, besides four 
or five others now vacant, but-whieh they hope to oc- 
cupy a8 soon as their means will permit. Most of 
these stations are not so much places of mere local ef- 
fort, confined to the Bethel or Sailor's Home which 
may happen to exist there, as centers of influence ex- 
tending far and wide around them to the seamen in 
port, to visitors who resort thither to the fishing and 
whaling fleets of the neighboring waters, to the mari- 
time population of the city and coasts, and ineident- 
ally, to people of almost every class and nation, who 
are borne on the current of trade, or travel within their 
reach. These stations are at St. John in New Bruns- 
wick ; in Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, on the coasts 
of the Baltic; at Havre and Marseilles in France ; at 
Aspinwall and Panama, Buenos Ayres and Valparaiso, 
on the South American coast; at Honolulu, Lahaiua, 
and Hilo in the Sandwich Islands ; in Micronesia; at 
Hong Kong in China; and at Smyrna in Asia Minor. 

The details of the work at these stations, as pre- 
sented in the Report, are full of interest. The Serip- 
tures and many religious books and tracts have been 
distributed, and often with the happiest effects. Many 
a sick and homeless one has been visited in hospitals 
and been cheered by the consolations of the Gospel, | 
and the sympathies of a Christian pastor, and not a 
few have been hopefully converted to God. 

One of the most remarkable instances of the divine 
blessing resting on these labors for seamen, is seen at 
our stations in the north of Europe. There are now 

laboring there three missionaries, themselves origi- 
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“ A parent’s blessing on her son 
oes with this holy thing ; 
The love that would refain the one 
Must to the other cling. 
Remember, ’tis no common toy— 
A mother's gift—remember, boy.” 

He urged the necessity of providing the Bible for 
every sailor boy. 

After the singing of a hymn, the Chairman said 
they were always pleased to hear from the sailor him- 
self, and called upon Captain Blunt, who said he had 
been a sailor all his life. His first recollections were 
of his mother watching and praying for the safe re- 
turn of his father, who was asailor. At the age of 
fourteen, his father having died, he went to sea under 
the protection of a brether. He himself was taken 
sick ; afterwards the brother was taken sick and died. 
He, however, still followed the sea. He had three 
times been shipwrecked and twice cast away. In 
1832, when he was a captain, the vessel in which he 
was was struck by a cake of ice, which stove in her 
bows ; they took to an open boat, and for forty-eight 
hours they were beaten about till they nearly gave up 
allhope. Finally they spied a light, which proved to 
be a small schooner from “ ‘way down East.” THe im- 
mediately hailed the schooner, and told them he was 
wrecked, and wanted to come aboard. The reply was, 
“Oh, Cape Canse is only 150 miles; I guess you'll 
fetch.” However, they were taken on board, and 
soon found the “skipper,” who treated them very 
kindly. He gave an amusing description of the fare 
on beard, which consisted of ‘stu’nsail tea,” black 
bread, herring, and potatoes, with a spoonful of mo- 
lasses as a luxury. He related several other instances, 
in order to show the hardships to which sailors were 
exposed. 

The Rev. W. H. Milburn was then introduced, who 
said that the early influence of our mercantile marine 
upon peaceful heathen-lands, who thus received the 
vices that festered in our cities, was deleterious and 
almost destructive. If it was different now, it was be- 
eause of the establishment of such societies as this, 
which have defended the temporal interests of the 
sailor while also taking care of his epiritual welfare ; 
that they may go forth now feeling that, though they 
sink to death and lie upon coral reefs, they may rely 
upon a God who will watch over and take care of their 
souls. These sailors go forth to all nations, either to 
spread vice and wickedness or else as ministers of the 
Gospel of Christ. Supplied with Bibles as they are by 
this Society, do they not go out carrying the good seed 
with them? With all their generosity and warmth of 
character coneentrated and directed in the right way, 
was not this a practical Christianity and a practical 
benevolence which befriended him and put into his 
hands the means of doing so much good? Let us use 
the sailor as a missionary, and, in order to use him, let 
him be provided for and cared for. He thought this 
Society deserving of our warmest sympathy and our 
hearty co-operation. 

The exercises were then closed by the singing of the 
* Mariners’ Hymn,” and the benediction by Rev. Dr. 
Wyckoff. 

After the benediction the members of the Society 
remained to elect trustees for the ensuing year. They 
paseed a resolution thanking the choir of the chureh 
and the speakers who had addressed the meeting. 
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nally sailors, and hopefully brought to Christ while 
visiting this port. One of them is stationed at Copen- | 
hagen. With the divine blessing he has gathered in 
that city, and in the island of Bornholm, a few miles | 
distant, two evangelical Christian churches of which 
he is pastor, numbering together, at the close of 1357, 
155 members. Besides the labors of a pastor, he per- 
forms tours for preaching and Bible distribution 
among the numerous villages which line the 
adjacent coasts of Denmark and Sweden. In 
respect to the last of these tours he writes: “The | 
Lord gave me grace on this journey to proclaim the 
message of peace to many of my fellow-men, and I 
baptized a number with the baptism of the Lord. In | 
about two months from the lst of April to the begin- 
ning of June, 1 and a few other brethren who labored 
with me, have together baptized 300 precious souls,— 
and formed six churches, one in Carlshavyn and Sol- | 
versborg, one at Aarhus, one at Groby, and three in 
and about Christianstad.”” Another of these mission- | 
aries is laboring in a similar manner on the coast of | 
Norway, and reports that some thirty souls have re- | 
cently, in connection with his meetings, found joy and | 
peace in believing. 

In this country the Society, besides sustaining the 
Sailor's Home in this city, grants aid to bethel ope- 
rations in several of our ports. A very important ea- 
tablishment is maintained in the Bay of Mobile,—com- 
prising a floating bethe] and hospital in one. Recent 
measures also have been taken to resuscitate the work 
in most of the ports of the South, where it is eompu- 
ted more than 150,000 seamen annually resort. 

From al] these stations occupied by this Society, 
and from nearly all the local bethels and societies 
upon our whole coast, have @onié to us the most cheer- 
ing intelligence of the special presence of God's Spirit, 
and the conversion of souls to him. It is im- 
possible, here, to specify the particulars. Suffice it 
to say that the great revival for which this 
year will long be held memorable, has showed its 
bleeeings as well upon the sea as upon the land. It 
may indeed be questioned whether any class of per- 
sons have received a larger measure of these blessings, 
in proportion to their numbers, than our seamen. 

The Sailor's Home in this city has been conducted 
as heretofore. The depression of the shipping interest 
has caueed some slight reduction in the number of | 
boarders ; but it has still furnished a temporary hone | 
to 2,257 seamen, who have found here a safe retreat | 
from the land-shark and the destroyer of souls. Of | 
this number 172 were shipwrecked or destitute men, to | 





whom charitable aid in board and clothing was far- | 
nished. The whole number of inmates in the institu- 
tion from the first has been 52,353. 

It is a matter of grateful acknowledgment by the 
Board that the receipts of the Society during the past 


year of unexampled pecuniary embarrassment have | 
been garter than in any previous year of its history, 


save’ @iie. Their amount is $25,236 20, exceeding | 
those of the previous year by the sum of $2,423 85. 
The whole amount expended in the seamen’s ¢vuse in 
this country is about $100,000. 

Submitting these few details of their operations for | 
the year, the Board ‘wonld throw themselves again | 
upon the prayers and co-operation of the friends of the 
sailor, and go forward with renewed faith and hope, 
looking for the ultimate arrival of the predicted day 
when Christianity having secured her Jast triumphs, 
the new heavens and the new earth shall be establishe@, 
and there shall be “ no more sea.” 

After the reading of the abstract, it was voted that 
the Report slrould be published. The Chairman then 
introduced to the audience the Rev. P. Boughton, 
Secretary of the Westerfi Seamen's Friend Society, 
who spoke of the vast extent of lake shore, canals, 
and navigable waters of the West, and consequently 
of the numerous sailors and boatmen in that section 
of our land. He spoke of the good effects of the ef 
forts of the of Society, the numbers of children gath- 
ered into the Sabbath schools, and of sailors converted 
and brought to Christ. The old idea that it was al- 
most impossible for the sailor to be saved, except in 
very rare instances, was now exploded. These men 
who go down upon the great deep are exposed to 
dangers from the tempest and the gale; but far great- 
er is the danger to them on the shore, from land-sharks 
worse than those at sea, and fronrall kinds of tempta- 
tion which surround them the moment they come on 
shore. He asked if nothing should be done for the 
sailor? Yes, something must be done to save him 
from the storms of eternity. Christians must pray 
for them. He believed that the millennium would not 
be ushered in till the sailor was brought in. 

‘Mr. Booth then introduced the Rev. Mr. Hanks, 
Becretary of the Massachusetts Seamen's Friend So- 
eiety, who had in his hand a Bible and a daguerreo- 
type, which were found in the chest of a boy who 
was shipwrecked on our coast. The chest was washed 
ashore, and this Bible found in it, with these words, 


| poor sufferers endure ; 


| to come in. 





written by the mother : 





Association was held at the Asylum at Yorkville, on 
Thureday, May 6th. Rev. Mr. Gillett of the Baptist 
ehureh presided. After singing, reading Scripture, 
and prayer, the Treasurer's and the Annual Report 
were read by the Chaplain, Rey. C. C. Darling, the 
former showing receipts to be inadequate to current 
expenses, and the latter speaking of much to encour- 
age faith and effort. The report says: ‘Though 
some turn away from therefuge this Society provides, 
others gladly and gratefully accept it. God meets 
them with his blessing and makes them heirs of 
rlory.” 

Rev. Mr. Carpenter of South Brooklyn addressed 
the meeting. He said, “There are two attitudes to 


| every moral reform; one toward individual sinners, 


the other toward the community. With the first this 
Society is engaged, and with the other it should be.” 
In epeaking of individual effort he said: “If we 
would do missionary work, what heathen are more 
heathenish than those in the purlieus of these cities! 
Would you benefit or liberate the slave? There is 
no captivity more vile, cruel, and rapacious than these 
and the possibility of their re- 
furm must depend upon a radical change in the com- 
munity. ‘Take away the prejudices now so strong that 
all efforts to reform and return seem barricaded and 
frustrated. Put away the idea from the community 
that a woman once fallen is fallen for ever, or once 
abandoned is abandoned for ever, or that such an 
one returning and repenting is not as acceptable to 
the Savior as any other returning sinner. I do not 
read in Christ's gospel of any second-class cars in 
heaven for certain persons, or any galleries of glory 
reserved for another class. The great problem of the 
age is, how to doaway.with these prejudices, these ob- 
stacles against reform. Though you and I may be 
afraid to face this evil, it will be met. I may seem 
ahead of your sympathies, nevertheless, let men con- 
gratulate you for your simple work in visiting the suf- 
fering and degraded, and in taking the wanderer into 
your Asylum for reformation.” 

‘ey. Mr. Ganse said that the Society needed very 
little commendation. He had few thoughts, though a 
fund of feeling in sympathy and approbation. ‘Tle 
described a funeral in a house of infamy, with a coffin 
before him with a plate and age, but no name. This, 
he eaid, was Ais text. How sadthe end! And they 
feel it—yes, they feel the galling bondage, and re- 
solve to break away—to leave this life of shame, but 
they have no home—no refuge! But from this insti- 
tution glows a light, as to Bunyan’s Pilgrim, inviting 
She is reluctant from shame, but her 
bondage impels her forward; though some draw back 
from the united influence of shame and remorse. But 
by the gentle restraints of kindness, she enters. And 
why only forty-five now in this refuge! Our daily 
printe throw out lures to evil; why not throw in the 
same medium a notice of your asylum. Do you say, 
“We could not sustain them”? This the speaker did 
not believe. He said, “ Help will ecome—Christian 
hearts and purses are now ready. Let a banner float 
over this city, with the motto, ‘Reseue and refuge for 
the wanderer,’ and ‘inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
the least of these, ye have done it unto me,’ and the 
Savior’s blessing will come upon the mother with her 
own child not only, but upon some other mother’s 
child also.” 

Rev. Wm. Scudder from India said that his sympa- 
thies were with this institution and with those en- 
gaged in it, specially in regard to the feelings of pre}- 
udice against those who are reclaimed ; and he doubt- 
ed not that in the great day we should find those who 
had been redeemed from the lowest depths, the bright- 
est gems in the Savior’s crown. He suggested that 
our anniversary should be held in the heart of the 
city, where the community can have access to it, and 
added, Christians don’t know your wants—it is time to 
lay aside modesty on this subject, and come before 
the Christian public. 

Rev. Mr. Graham gave testimony to the good con- 
duct of reformed inmates who are members of his 
church—of their usefulness and power in dealing with 
a convicted, inquiring soul. He indorsed the idea 
that the public need information; that we should 
have larger accommodations ; that the money needed 
for enlarging must be raised, and that pastors can 
help in this matter ete. ete. 

The meeting was deeply interesting, as a whole, 
and it is in contemplation to have it repeated with the 
same and additional speakers, at no distant day, in a 
locality where citizens generally can have access to it. 





California.—We have news from California to April 
20th. The California Legislature had resolved to ad- 
journ on the 26th of April. A law for the better ob- 
servance of the Sabbath had ma yy The As- 

,000 


sembbhy had passed a bill to pa to the “law 
and otter” theops enlisted to eet the Vigilance Com- 
mittee, Inthe case of the slave Archy Lee—which 
has created quite an exeitement in San Francisco—the 
United States Commissioner had rendered a decision 
setting the man at liberty. The agricultural reports 
from California are very encouraging. 


q reads the Bible he is no Jonger a Roman Catholic. Bat 
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AMERICAN AND FOREIGN CHRISTIAN 
UNION. 


The anniversary was held on Tuesday morning, 
May 11th, in Dr. Cheever’s chureh, on Union Square. 
The attendance was not large at the beginning of the 
exereises, in consequence of a fall of rain; although 
the congregation increased in numbers at a later hour. 
After the singing of a hymn, a portion of Scripture 
was read, and prayer offered by Rev. Dr. Judd of 
Montgomery, N. Y. The Treasurer’s report was pre- 
sented by E. Vernon, Esq., General Agent. An ab- 
stract of the Directors’ Annual Report was read by 
Rev. Dr. Campbell. 

Rey. Dr. Riddles of Jersey City moved the accept- 
ance and printing of the report, which was carried. 

Rey. Mr. Ganse, Reformed Dutch minister in this 
city, spoke to a resolution calling for increased effort 
against the Papal institutions of Mexico, Central 
America, and geome of the West India islands. He be- 
gan by saying that he thought his speech would lack 
enthusiasm, beeause he did not take such a hopeful 
view of the speedy downfall of Romanism on the con- 
tinent as some of his brethren. The countries in 
North America, south of the United States, contain a 
different race of people from ours. The substratum 
of society there is laid almost in absolute heathenism. 
Rising from the aborigines, the mixed races adhere 
only to a corrupt and degraded Christianity. It is a 
discouraging field for missionaries. You need to con- 
vert the people twice, first to make them men and then 
to make them Christians. But there are some indica- 
tions of hope. In Mexico and South America there is 
a gradual infusion of Europeans of the better class. 
Commerce is beginning to make its mark there, and 
commerce soon becomes a great civilizer. In some 
places, too, missionaries who have been sent out have 
been enabled to establish themselves permanently and 
euceessfully, and one or two have flourishing parishes 
by whom they are supported without any further aid 
from the Society. In many place considerable infia- 
ence has been exerted upon the young. He 
referred to the successful effort of a mission- 
ary in Valparaiso, in teaching fifty Spanish 
children. He referred also to a seminary in Mexico 
for Mexican girls, conducted by Miss Rankin—a New 
England lady—who has been very successful in car- 
rying ona work of true Christian instruction in the 
heart of a pagan country. In referring to the island 
of Hayti, he said that the Rev. Mr. Ware, now labor- 
ing there, had been able to accomplish a good work. 
His first efforts were opposed by the Government, and 
soldiers were sent to hinder him and prevent his 
work ; but, in the providence of God, they were con- 
verted through his instrumentality while they held 
him as their prisoner. Mr. Ware, the speaker said, 
had some of the blood of the natives in his veins, and 
on this account, as well as on account of his Christian 
zeal, had manifested great enthusiasm in his labors 
among them. 

Rev. Dr. McClintock spoke to a resolution on Ire- 
land. Hesaid he was not an Irishman, though next 
door to one ; for his father and mother were Irish, and 
blood is thicker than water. (Laughter.) During a 
late visit to Ireland, after speaking to a public assem- 
bly, he was asked how long it was since he had before 
visited his native country. On replying that he was 
not an Irishman, the man exelaimed, “ Och, bless my 
sow], you talk as well as any of us.” (Laughter.) He 
said that therefore he might seem to be peculiarly fitted 
to speak about Ireland, and he could take a more 
hopeful view of the progress of true Christianity in 
that island, than the Rev. Mr. Ganse had taken of 
Mexico and Central America. He knew no better 
Christians in the world than those that are to be found 
in the north of Ireland. He referred to the beauty of 
the country, and said that though he had been in many 
lands, he had never been in one more fair. He said 
also that the people have in them the elements of a 


sturdy, energetic race, who would rise to their proper | 
place of dignity and respect in the world if they were | 


properly developed and educated. The Irish people 
are not by nature inferior to other nations, but, on the 
contrary, are superior to many. The fervor of Irish 
blood, and the keenness of the Irish wit, are known 
all over the world. But a great work needs to be done | 
there to train up the people to a higher level of life. | 
The great burden that has crushed them down, and 
still keeps its footupon them, is Popery. The Catholic 
Church must be displaced by the Protestant. The 
people will not grow to anything better until then; 
but when this shall be accomplished there will be a 
noble race of full-grown men in that “green isle.” 
He referred, somewhat in detail, to efforts that have 
been made within the last few years to gain for Protes- 
tantism a foot-hold in Ireland, which have been thus for | 
successful almost beyond the most sanguine expecta- 

tion. In conclusion, he referred to the extensive emi- 

gration into this country from Ireland, and said that 

the best way to keep dewn the rising tide of Roman- | 
ism here would be to convert Ireland and make Pro- 


testants of the immigrants before they come over. 
After singing the hymn, 


“ All hail the power of Jesus’ name,” 


an address was made by Rev. E. E. Adams of Philadel- 
phia. He spoke of Catholic Europe, and the prospects 
of the progress of Presbyterianism there. He refer- 
red to various events of historic interest that had trans- 
pired in past ages in the European Continent ;—the 
rise and fall of variens nations, the origin and 
progress of sciences: and arts, the Reformation, 
and the birth of civil and religious liberty. The pres- 
ent condition of Europe, after having been the scene 
of such various conflicts, and the growth of such va- 
rious institutions, now peculiarly demands a grand 
eftort to be made for the overthrow of the great ec- 
clesiastical system which is checking the growth of 
all its Catholic countries: There never was a period, 
since the Reformation, when France was so open to | 
Protestant influence as the present. In Spain there 
are also intimations of a rising spirit of religious lib- | 
erty. Similar tidings, too,are now coming from Bel- 
gium, Bohemia, and Italy. 


Rey. Dr. Robert Baird made a few remarks, in con- 
firmation of the statements of the previous speaker, 
in reference to the various openings in Europe for the 
spread of the Gospel. He said that the opposition of | 
governments, under the influence of Rome, would be | 
always expected, at Jeast as long as they were under | 
such influence ; but that the true index of the pro- | 
gress of religious liberty, now steadily going on, is in 
the growth and enlightenment of the masses. 

Hon. William Jessup of Montrose, Pa.~ was 
the last speaker. He said that he did not entertain 
any apprehension from the influx of foreigners 
into this country. He always rejoiced when he heard 
of the arrival of an emigrant ship. He believed that 
the stream of human beings poured into this country 
from abroad, coming in like a river from the sea, is 
according of divine providence, for their enlighten- 
ment, education, and salvation. They come here, and 
whether they stop at the Eastern seaboard, or go to 
the West, they become in a few years more intelligent 
than before, while their children grow up to identify 
themselves in the next generation with our own people. 
The spirit of free institutions tends rapidly to natar- 
alize emigrants, and so long as our institutions remain 
free, there need be no fearfrom increasing immigration. 
Only one precaution and safeguard need be made— 
they should be Christianized. The Gospel of Christ 
thould be preached to them. The chains should be 
taken from their consciences. The vail should be 
taken from their eyes. They should be brought to 
the truth, and led away from their error. The efforts 
that have already been made to accomplish such re- 
sults have been great, but they have not been great 
enough. Such operations as are earried on by the 
American and Foreign Christian Union should be ex- 
tended so as to embrace the whof country, and all 
other countries where such efforts are needed to be put 
forth. He referred tothe beneficent influence of common 
echoole, as an agent in this work. It is not surprising, 
he eaid, that Roman Catholics should be so anxious to 
exclude the Bible from these schools, for when a man 


he had no fear that the Bible would ever be excluded 
from the great majority of the common schools of 
the country. 

Atthe conclusion of his remarks, a gentleman in the 








audience rose and said that General Lafayette, when 
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he came to this country, was a Catholie, but when he 
went away he was a Protestant. 

After the singing of a hymn, the benediction was 
pronounced, and the audience dismissed. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 





Tue American Bible Society held its forty-second 
anniversary in Dr. Cheever’s church, on Thursday 
morning. The day was fine, and the gathering large. 
The annual business meeting of the Society had been 
held at an earlier hour in the morning, at the Bible 
House in Astor place. The anniversary exercises 
were begun with reading of the Scriptures and prayer, 
after which the President, Hon. Theodore Freling- 
huysen, delivered the annual address, as follows : 

This annivereary will hereafter date one of the most 
hallowed seasons that ever blessed our fallen world. 
God has revealed his love and power in glorious man- 
ifestations, as the last few months give evidence. With 
no special means employed, with no exciting influ- 
ences toawaken feeling, the voice of God has gone 
forth in the silent majesty of truth, conquering and to 
conquer. Its trophies have been multiplied all over 
the land, from every class, condition, and character. 
The Spirit of God has wrought these wonders of 
mercy and grace; to him be all the praise; and all 
his footsteps the more strongly illustrate the neces- 
sity and importance of his word. The Bible meets 
the wants of man. Even the delusions of supersti- 
tion and the extravagance of fanaticism, afford the 
strongest reason and motives for the diffusion of the 
true light from the sacred pages of inspiration. The 
deluded heathen mother, as she offers her child to an 
unknown God against all the pleadings of the heart, 
witnesses to the said necessity of the Bible. Human 
nature, in its griefs as well as in its joys and thankful- 
nees, thirsts for an object on which to base its depend- 
ence for relief and sympathy. The blood that falls 
on the altars of superstition shows the cravings of the 
heart, in its blindness. It is indeed a degraded sub- 
jection of spirit that bows down to wood and stone— 
and yet that very debasement springs from a source 
where once the Christian’s God was sought and known 
—and where he will again be declared. The wants 
of humanity are all of them arguments for the truth- 
fulness of the Bible. We cannot approach the future 
world with any confidence or calmness without it. 
Changes, sudden and uncontrollable, often meet us— 
how shall we meet them! The grave, that narrow 
house for all living, lies across our path—what can re- 
lieve its forebodings or expound that gloomy fact, to 
which every moment brings us nearer? Nothing but 
the word of God—and here alone sorrow finds a sure 
comforter and perplexity a safe guide. 

And the great laws of conscience plead for the Bi- 
ble. It reveals principles so wisely adapted to the 
dictates of this witness within, and that so truthfully 
admonish of its pleasures and pains, that no man who 
looks into the werkings of his own heart can well fail 
of the firm convietion, that the Lord of the conscience 
is the God of the Bible. 

One of the brightest features of this blessed book is 
to be traced in its peace-speaking character. It not 
only reconciles God to man, but also man to his 
brother. Nothing is so healing to the soul or so sooth- 
ing as the good words of the Spirit of God, persuad- 
ing to forbearance, to charitable constructions and for- 
givenees. The sublime ethics of the Bible surpass all 
other systems, when it enjoins the charity that seek- 
eth not her own, that hopeth all things and endureth 
all things—that suffereth long and is kind—rejecting 
the miscalled codes of chivalry and honor, and rises to 
the magnanimous temper of forgiveness, even “ to sey- 
enty times seven.” Let us then be encouraged to 
spread this only sure guide to duty and happiness. It 
vindicates its own claims as the sword of the Spirit, 
blesssd of God—that shall never return unto him 
void, nor fail to accomplish his pleasure and prosper 
in the thing whereto he sends it. 

Henry Fisher, Esq., the assistant treasurer, read the 
Treasurer's report, and Rev. Dr. Brigham, one of the 
secretaries, read that of the Managers. From an ab- 
stract of both these reports, we make the following 
condensed statements : 


Abstract of Annual Reports. 


During the year past, seventy-two new life-direct- 


| ors have been added, and 1,589 life-members. 
In the same time, eighty-nine new auxiliaries, most | 
| of them in the new states and territories. 


The receipts of the year have been $390,759 49. Of 
this sum, $252,831 04 were from the sale of books, and 
$187,928 45 from donations and legacies. This in- 
come is less than that of last year, the difference being 


| mostly in legacies. 


The books printed have been 250,000 Bibles and 
381,000 Testaments, and 500 volumes in raised letters 
fur the blind ; making a total of 631,500. 

The issues of the year have been 716,878 volumes ; 
making a total, since the formation of the Society, of 
12,608,487. 

The number of agents employed in the home-field 
is thirty-five, including those in California and Oregon. 
Three also are employed in foreign countries; one in 
Brazil, one in Spanish America, and one in Turkey. 

Grants of money for publishing the Scriptures 
abroad have been greater than ever before, amounting 
to $31,482 90. These funds have gone to France, Rus- 


| sia, Geneva, (for Italy,) Turkey, Persia, India, (North- 
| ern and Southern,) Siam, and China. 


Speeches were made by Rey. Dr. Hopkins, Bishop 


Mellvaine of Ohio, Dr. Cummings of Middletown, Ct., 


Rey. Mr. Jones, Chaplain of the Seamen’s Society, Dr. 
Bethune, and Dr. Schauffler of Constantinople. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY, 





Tux thirty-second anniversary of this Society was held 


| on Wednesday evening, in Dr. Cheever’s church. The 
| chair was oceupied by the Hon. William Jessup of 


Montrose, Pa. ; the Treasurer's Report was read by 
Christopher R. Robert, Esq. ; the Exeeutive Commit- 
tee’s Report by Rev. Daniel P. Noyes, and speeches 
made by Rev. William 8. Leavitt’ of Hudson, N. Y., 
Rey. Samuel F. Seeley of Albany, and Rev. Dr. Bacon 
of New Haven. 

The Society has been called to mourn the decease, 
during the year past. of Henry Dwight, Esq., for 
twenty years its honored President ; of one of its Vice- 
Presidents, Rev. Nathaniel W. Taylor, D.D., and four 
of its missionaries. 

The number of ministers of the Gospel in the service 
of the Society, in 24 different states and territories, 
has been 1,012. 

Of the whole number 524 have been the pastors or 
stated supplies of single congregations; 341 have 
ministered in two or three congregations each; and 
147 have extended their labors over still wider fields. 

Eleven missionaries have preached to congregations 
of colored people ; and 41 in foreign languages—20 to 
Welsh, and 19 to German congregations; and 2 to 
congregations of Norwegians and Frenchmen. 

The number of congregations and missionary sta- 
tions supplied, in whole or in part, is 2,034. . 

The aggregate of ministerial labor performed is 
equal to 795 years. 

The number of pupils in Sabbath schools is 65,500. 

Sixty-six churches have been organized by the mis- 
siongries during the year; and 47 have become self- 
supporting. 

Fifty-five houses of worship have been completed ; 
87 repaired ; and 40 others are in process of erection. 

Seventy-eight young men, in connection with the mis- 
sionary churches, are in preparation for the Gospel 
ministry. 

The additions to the churches, as nearly as can be as- 
certained, have been 6,784—viz. 3,680 on profession, 
and 3,104 by letter. 

In but three other years, since the organization of 
the Society, has there been so large an accession to the 
churches aided. This is of the fruit, as yet but par- 
tially gathered in, of the remarkable revivals with 
which these churches have been visited within the last 
half of the year, in common with so many others in 
the cities and villages of the land. One hundred and 
fifty-two missionaries make special mention of these 


| works of grace in the churches to which they minis- 


ter, many of which are described as of great interest 
and power, bringing persons of every age and profes- 


| ing year of 38. 
] . ¥ - oO . 
| vice have been performed; 59 more congregations 











sion and condition in life to the feet of Jesus. Sixty, 
seventy-five, ninety, and one hundred conversions have 
taken place in emall congregations, until whole fami- 
lies and neighborhoods were rejoicing together in the 
love of Christ, with scarce an individual remaining in 
impenitence and unbelief among them. The number 
of hopeful conversions reported by 441 missionaries 
is 4,450. In many places, these revivals still continue ; 
in others, they are just commencing ; in all, they are 
characterized by a remarkable spirit of prayer, and by 
an overpowering demonstration of the divine presence. 
Could we look within the sanctuaries where God is 
thus manifesting his glory, or could this great 
company of new-born souls be gathered in 
one assembly before us, and we be permitted 
to lift up one note of praise and supplication in unison 
with theirs, should we not feel, that if nothing else 
were accomplished by our instrumentality, we had 
received a hundred-fold in this present time for all 
that we have everconsecrated to the missionary work ! 
The relation of these revivals to the well-being of so- 


cicty, the education of the young, the promotion of | 
whatsoever is lovely and of good report in the com- 


munities where they are enjoyed, as well as their in- 
fluence on interests beyond the grave, can be but faintly 
comprehended till we shall no longer see through a glass 
darkly. Are not the wilderness and the solitary place 
glad for them! Does not the desert rejoice and blos- 
som as the rose ! 

Receipts—$175,971 37; Expenditures—$190,735 70 
—leaving $11,046 47 still due to missionaries for labor 
performed ; toward canceling which, and meeting 
further claims on commissions daily becoming due— 
amounting in all to $80,080 59—there is a balance in 
the treasury of $6,488 07. 

The year opened with indications of unusual pecu- 
niary prosperity. During the firet five months, the 
receipts increased to nearly $8,000 beyond those of 


; | 
the like period in the year preceding; and the Com- | 


mittee felt justified in giving corresponding enlarge- 
ment to the operations of the Society. The next three 
months, however—from September lst to December 
lst—covering the severest period of the finaneial em- 
barrassments of the country, the receipts decreased to 
an extent unprecedented, coming short by nearly 
$13,000 of the amount realized in the corresponding 
months of the previous year. So embarrassing was 
this deficiency, that the Committee were unable to 
make prompt remiftances to the missionaries for labor 
performed, or to pledge the needed assistance for the 
future to those who looked to them for aid. 

In these circumstances, an appeal was made to the 


patrons of the Socicty, setting forth its condition and | 


the immediate necessities of those who depended upon 
their regular dues for the comforts of life—calling 
upon the missionary churches, also, to do what they 
could to lessen the drafts upon the Society. This 
statement met with a generous response, both from 
those who give and those who receive. Relief soon 
began to be experienced, and has been coming in so 


steadily and liberally, that we are able to report, at the | 


close of the year, an aggregate of receipts falling 
short but $2,089 31 of that of the previous year; and 
for this we are indebted to the regular contributions 
of churches and individuals—the amount of legacies, 
$32,404 74, being less by $487 27 than the year be- 
fore. 

The large balance in the treasury at the beginning 
of the year, occasioned by the payment of legacies 
near the close of the year preceding, in connection 
with the increased receipts of the last few months, 
has enabled the Committee to sustain their enlarged 
operations with less embarrassment, and they trust 
with less suffering to their missionary brethren, 
than they had reason to fear. The expendi- 
tures of the year exceed those of the previous 
year by $10,185 26, and those of any other year 
year of the Society’s labors by $4,124 68. The num- 
ber of missionaries shows an increase over the preced- 
Fifteen more years of missionary ser- 


have enjoyed the ministrations of the Gospel ; 3,000 


more children and youth have been instructed in Sab- | 


bath schools; and 1,234 more have been added to the 
churches. 


Thus he, who bringeth the blind by a way that they 


| knew not and leadeth them in paths that they have 


not known, has made this year of difficulty and ap- 


| prehensiona year of prosperity, even in the outward | 


arrangements we have been permitted to make for the 
advancement of his kingdom. And when we add to 
all this the rich spiritual blessings he has bestowed 


| upon the fields of our culture, and which are still de- 
| seending as the dew of Hermon and the dew that de- 
| seended upon the mountains of Zion, shall we not 


trust him in the darkest hour, and go forward in his 
name to gather in his chosen! God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble; therefore 
will we not fear theugh the earth be removed, though 
the mountains be carried into the midst of the sea. 
Encouraged thus by God's gracious interposition, 
the patrons of the Society will surely feel it to be 


missionaries, who are still suffering under the pressure 
from which they themselves have in some measure 
been relieved ; and in view of the dependence of the 
Society upon their bounty for all it has to bestow, and 


of the increasing and imperative calls from the desti- | 


tute and needy, will bring more freely than ever their 
tithes into the store-house, and plead more importu- 
nately than ever the exceeding great and precious 
promises, giving, and praying, and waiting, rejoicing 
and giving thanks, till this land shall become the glory 
of all lands, because the Lord hath chosen it for his 
habitation for ever! 





ea 
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DR. CHEEVER’S ANTI-SLAVERY 
SPEECH, 


The most vigorous, eloquent, and memorable speech 
that was called forth by the anniversaries of this year, 
was that delivered by Rev. Dr. Cheever before the 
American Abolition Society, whose anniversary exef- 
cises were held in his own church. We regret that 
we have not space for this characteristic and able pro- 
duction without abridgment, but owing to the erowd- 
ed state of our columns this week, we can give only 
extracts from different portions of .it. Dr. Cheever 
began by saying— 

“Mr. Presipent: We are driven this day to God. 
Apart from his word, and his grree to make his word 
effectual, and to keep it even in the hearts of his chil- 
dren from perversion, there is no hope in the heart of 
any political party, nor any Christian party, fur the 
poor slave. We have seen that men of piety, age, gray 
hairs, experience, eloquence, can plead the very au- 
thority of the word of God for concealing and denying 
that word; can call upon Christ to bear witness that 
their first Christian duty is to take down his light from 
the candlesticl: and to put it under a bushel ; can delib- 
erately in the name of God so pervert the salt of Chris- 
tian truth as to make it nothing but an additional eor- 
rupting element on the dunghill of the world’s corrup- 
tions. We have seen an eloquent Bishop with silver 
locks pleading for silence on the sin of slavery, and 
justifying the Executive Committee of the Tract So- 
ciety, as possessing an indestructible negative against 
the instructions of their constituents, and in opposition 
to the will and word of God, by virtue of being the 
managers of a great cireumlocution office, the perfec- 
tion of whose sagacity and strength is in the art, 
How not to do it. We cannot but remember the an- 
ewer of God: “To him that knoweth to do good, and 
doeth it not, to him it issin ;” and the judgment of the 
Lord Jesus : “ Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the 
least of these my brethren, ye did it not to me.” 

... If this sip hada possible death, like that of 
intemperance inthe grave of the present drunkard, 
and were not propagated by a legal fatalism forbid- 
ding it to die out, or to be renounced, or the will to 
be broken—a legal fatalism and missionary zeal unit- 
ed, providing future victims for it in the fastest ratio 
of increase in human population—then would the 
evil be comparatively trifling, and the sin would 
speedily come to an end.~ Bat there is no such limit, 
no such natural consumption or wearing out, no such 
release by death ; the evil and the sin are carefally 
secured against death, and injected as the heart's 
blood, into the veins of the next generation, and any 
attempt to stop the process throws the whole system 
into eonvuleions. 

We practice the iniquity upon children, innocent 








| along the congregations. 
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children, the natives of our own land, unbought, un- 
sold, unpaid for, without consultation or consent of 
father or mother, or the shadow of a permission from 
the Almighty ; and they, the new-born babes of this 
system, are the compound interest year by year added 
to the sin and its capital, which thus doubles upon us 
in the next generation, and must treble in another. 
We make use of the most sacred domestic affections, 
of maternal, filial, and, 1 was going to say, contmbigl 
love—but the system forbids, and I have to Bay camtu- 
bernal—for such rapid and accumulating production of 
the iniquity, as shall be in some measure adequate to 
the demand. The whole family relation, the whole 
domestic state, is prostituted, poisoned, turned into a 
misery-making machine for the agent of all evil. 
What God meant should be the source and inspiration 
of happiness, becomes the fountain of sin and woe. The 
sacred names of husband, wife, father, mother, son, 
daughter, babe, become the exponents of various 
forces and values in the slave-breeding institute. And 
the whole perfection, completeness, and concentration 
of this creative power, in this manufacturing interest, 
descends like a trip-hammer on the children, beating 
them from the birth into marketable articles, and 
stamping and sealing them as chattels, foredoomed and 
fatalized to run till they wear out, as living spindles, 
wheels, activities of labor and productiveness, in the 
same horrible system 

And each generation of immortal marketable stuff 
is as exactly fashioned in these grooves, molds, chan- 
nels, wefted, netted, and drawn through, to come out 
the invariable product, as the yards of carpeting are 
cut from the loom to be trodden on, or as the coins 
drop from the die for the cireulation of society. This 
is the peculiarity of the sin of slavery in the foremost 
Christian country on the face of the earth. In this 
branch of native industry and manufacture we are 
celf-reliant. Disavowing a protective policy in almost 
everything else, we are proudly patriotic for the secur- 
ity, superiority, and abundance of this most sacred na- 
tive product of domestic manufacture, and for neither 
the raw matertal nor the bleaching of it will depend 
on any other country in the world 

o« : Would the open revival of the slave trade be 
any greater atrocity than the decision that a human 
being with a colored skin, though born in this country, 


| and free born, and under this Government, cannot be 


a citizen of the United States, and has no rights that 
white men are bound to respect ? 

When this iniquity was, by this declaration and de- 
cision, publicly inaugurats d in the supreme tribunal of 
national justice ; when, in defiance of God's appoint- 
ment and consecration of the judgment-seat for him- 
sclf, this most astounding cruelty and robbery were 
proclaimed as the rule of national justice, by which 


| men were let loose for all manner of villainy against a 


whole race of human beings, we imagined that the 
pulpit would have spoken out, if it never had before, 


| in reprobation of an enormity in a Christian nation so 


atrocious, so unrivaled. The Sabbath after that pro- 
digious judicial crime, it sec med as if the very Bibles 


would have burst open of their own accord, and that 


| in living fire the lightning of God's Word would al- 
| most have burned its sentence on the walls, and hissed 


We thought that even men 
whose lips had been sealed up to that time would have 
broken that silence for ever, and directed the thunders 
of divine truth against such fearful publie enshrine- 
ment and enforcement of undissembled, undisputed in- 
humanity and falsehood. Instead of that, there was a 
tame and almost unquestionable acquiescence ; and the 
men that did speak out were themselves denounced as 


| mad accusers and revilers ef God's appointed dignities: 


Instead of denouncing the sin, men, ministers, and ed- 
itors denounced the denunciation of it as the greatest 
sin. It had come to pass literally, as in the 59th chap- 
ter of Isaiah, that judgment was turned away back- 
ward, and justice stood afar off, for truth was fallen in 
the street and equity could not enter. Yea, truth fail- 
eth, and he that departeth from evil maketh himself 
a prey; and the Lord saw it, and it displeased him 
that there was no judgment 

... An individual was met recently by a friend, who 
asked him how it was with him, and he eaid he had 
been busy all winter in the revival, and was ata morn- 
ing prayer-meeting every morning at six o'clock. In 
the course of the conversation he was asked how he 
felt in regard to the iniquity going on in Congress. 
“O,” said he, “I don't trouble myself about that at all; 
and as long as I and my family get enough to eat and 
to drink, Congress may do what they choose; I have 
no concern about it.” Now of what possible avail can 
be whole churches of such Christians, or what effect 
ean tuns of such piety have upon tle morals of the 
community, or how will revivals of relizion reach the 
sine of the nation, if piety is content with eating and 
drinking and attendance at 6 o'clock morning prayer- 
meetings, while the nation marches steadily tu wrath 
and ruin? 

. . . The ministry must speak to move the country 
—not merely to relieve their own consciences, to clear 


} a . : | their own skirts by a quiet declaration of opiniva, or 
their privilege to sympathize with the churches and | 


to enter a protest and then retire. The ministry can 
move the country, but not by resolutions in Associa- 
tions or in General Assemblies, while the pulpit is as 
silent as the grave. 
and there may be very little faithfulness, in framing 


There is no courage whatever, 


resolutions which may be but an anodyne to the con- 
science—a dispensation from ever preaching on the 
subject. 
Testament to stand in the place of pulpit faithfulness 
but the rule was 
always, and everywhere, to renounce the hidden things 
of dishonesty, not walking in craftiness, nor handling 
the word of God deceitfully, but by manifestation of 
the truth commending ourselves to every man’s con 


There are no general resolutions in the New 


in the application of God’s word ; 


science in the sight of God. 

... . They may say that they are good anti-slavery 
men, as much op} osed to this iniquity as any one; 
but their silence gives consent, and carries them over 
into the ranks of the enemy. Their pretensions of 
anti-slavery principle are, indeed, excellent, if the 
principle itself could be got at for use. They say it is 
in them, in esse, as the diamond is in carbon ; and 30, 
indeed, every lump of charcoal, could it speak, might 
say, “I am a diamond—do not treat me as if I were 
merely a piece of charred wood. In potential essence, 
the diamond is in my nature.” 

Ah, yes, my good friend, and, if you would only tell 
me how I may bring it out and keep it in the form of 
diamond—how I may catch the essence, and make it 
stable—you will make my fortune. “But, alas, the 
world will never see anything in you but charcoal! 
Your diamond nature does not speak out ; your char- 
coal does. 

Just so, there are many in the ministry who will 
be much offended if you tell them they are not op- 
posed to slavery—therefore, in effect, defend it. They 
will affirm that, in potential essence, the abhorrence 
of slavery is in them, though they do not go to the 
extreme of ever speaking against it. 

Ay, and the very difficulty is, that it never makes 
itself known, except by a most potential silence. It 
is as silent and invisible as the diamond is in the char- 
coal, or the light in a mass of solid anthracite. O2 
this principle there is not a dark subterranean coal- 
mine, or bed, or pit, in existence, but what is a region 
of brilliant, glorious light; but, unfortunately, it needs 
a great many manipulations of science, a great many 
torturing processes of art, and operations of fire and 
water, to extract the material of light, and put itia 
shining order. 

And just so with not a few, who should be lights in 
the ministry, but are ratber like invisible, unsmelted, 
native ores. If they might be subjected to the neces- 
sary roastings and smeltings and purifications, and the 
word of God extracted from them in visible, glorious 
form and shape, confronting and exposing the gross 
and damning features of this sin, then indeed it would 
be a powerful and conquering testimony. But what 
is principle good for if not to come forth in action im 
the time of trial, if not to withstand temptation, to re- 
buke iniquity, and protect the weak and down-trodden 
from the wicked and the strong! What is the worth 
of silent, inactive, concealed principle, whole acres of 
it, what better than treachery, oF calt that has lost its 
savor, and is not fit even for a dunghill ? What is the 
worth of a million candles, each hidden umler its own 
bushel? What is the light of the Christian church 
and the Christian ministry given for, but to be the 
light of the world? If it is hidden from the world out 
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of fear, out of a selfish expediency, it is darkness; and 
if the light that is in you be darkness, how great is 
that darkness! 

It makes us think of the recent discovery that 
every cubic mile of ocean contains more than two 
pounds weight of solid silver. How potential! It 
makes the mouth of a miser water; but he is 
forced to think, If I could only get atit! © thou 
amine of incalculable wealth! Two million tons of 
solid silver in the Atlantic! Ye potential, silvery 
waves, if Lcould but evoke, by some concentrated, 
jrresistible chemistry; your hidden riches ! 

Ay, but there’s the rub. ‘Tis of no more use to 
syou than the commonest puddle of sea-water; whole 
leagues of it, nay, the all-surrounding ocean, at your 
command, of no more value than the smallest secluded 
nook before your own cottage on the East River. 
And just so, a whole cubic mile of such anti- slavery 
ministers with sealed lips, or a3 many as could stand 
together in the dry bottom of the ocean, would be of 
no use whatever with their principles of liberty that 
never speak out—their upright hearts, but silent 
tongues and pulpits. They are upright as the palm- 
tree, but they speak not; and because of their own 
policy of silenee, they hate him that rebuketh in the 
gate; they are not valiant for the truth upon the 
earth, and, in consequence of their silence ani con- 
servative influence, the few that do speak out seem 
extravagant and eccentric, and are marked as madmen 
or fanatics ; they become objects of derision, as notice- 
able as poor Christian and Faithful were in passing 
through Vanity Fair—simple, innocent creatures, 
who said, We buy the truth. Truth! Goto the Tract 
House! 

Well done, Simon Magus! There you stand; un- 
vail your face, step forth into the light; only avow 
that you buy your minister, and use him, or lay him 
on the shelf, just as you would a case of umbrellas or 
a bale of silk, that you settle him for pew revenues, 
and that your pulpit is up at auction to the highest 
bidder for the man who will insure you the greatest 
sum total of pew-rentals, and your power is at an end. 
The statement of such things is enough to make them 
& by-word and a hissing. You never can get the peo- 
ple to admit that the final end of God's Word is just 
simply to keep the finances of a society above water, 
or as a locomotive to drag them up-hill. God’s word 
is given for edifying and saving eouls, and not merely 


for building temples and paying for them. And the, 


ministers of God’s word, if called to preach in Nineveh 
and fleeing to Tarshish, will not much longer find the 
churches to be mere packet-ships, in which they can 
snugly sleep out the storm, and pay their passage by 
concealing their mission. 

Concealment is not the law of God's word, but 
MANIFESTATION, and in times of danger and of treach- 
ery, you are compelled to vary the ordinary law of 
God's word, as rains and gentle showers, and to come 
down in a perfect cataract, as if all the windows of 
heaven were opened, and the fountains of the great 
deep broken up. We may learn something here from 
our colored brethren. During the wer of our Revolu- 
tion, it is said that at a particular important point of 
his lines, Washington found his sentinels, night after 
night, picked off by a party that could not be detect- 
ed. At length he committed the care of that point to 
a sagacious, trusty negro, on service in the army; a 
negro citizen (let Secretary Cass mark it) was particu- 
larly trusted by Washington. He told him the na- 
ture of the danger, and bade him have all his wits 
about him, remembering the watchword, if any sus- 
picious movement was before him, which was to call 
out, Who goes there? three times, and then fire. The 
faithful, keen-witted negro reflected and made up his 
mind. Past midnight his watchful ear caught the 
stealthy advance of the enemy, and just waiting long 
enough to be sure of his aim, he leveled his gun, and 
called out, in one sentence, at one breath, Who goes 
dere tree time? and then fired. The foe was shot 
and discovered, the alarm given, and the post saved. 
Sometimes we must thus concentrate, and give the 
warning and the shot at the same movement ; not here 
a little and there a little, but all at once, and blow after 
blow followed up so rapidly, that neither compromise 
per retreat shall be possible. 


AMERICAN TEMPERANCE UNION. 








Tue twenty-second anniversary of the Union was 
held at the Church of the Puritans, on Union Square, on 
the 13th, John Tappan, Esq., of Boston presiding. An 
hour was appropriated previous to the exercises to 
prayer for the conversion of liquor-sellers and all who 
are engaged in promoting intemperance. 

The attendance was large, and the interest manifest- 
eddeep. On taking the chair at 8 o'clock, Mr. Tap- 
pan related some interesting anecdotes of former days, 
after which Dr. Marsh, the Corresponding Secretary, 
read an abstract of the annual report. 

The Report recognized the present extensive revival 
-of religion throughout the country, and consequent 
cheering prospects of the temperance cause. Intem- 
perance is one of the mightiest antagonistic forces to 
the Spirit of God;—not merely a destroyer of the 
bodies, but of the souls of men; and when the Spirit 
of God is moving upon the community, that tide of 
woe and desolation will be driven backward. Every 
hopeful convert may safely be counted on the side of 
temperance. Thirty years ago it was not so. The 
divine Spirit does not correct the scientific errors of 
men. While men were taught to believe that alcoholic 
liquors were needful and useful, they would use them 
after conversion as well as before. Hence, thirty 
years ago, the churches in revivals were replenished 
with newly converted hearts, but often daily mode- 
rate drinkers. The plague festered. The ery went up 
to heaven for deliverance. At meetings for prayer 
the total abstinence principle was adopted as the only 
remedy. Temperance societies were organized and 
spread over the land. Churches, thankful for the 
blessing, shut their doors against moderate drinkers 
and venders. And now, at the end of thirty years, 
searce an evangelical church, pulpit, or Christian 
heart admits them to fellowship ; converts, multiplied 
as drops of morning dew, are now, as they are born 
into the kingdom of God, usually decided on the tem- 
peranee principle. This has been our work—the 
work of the “poor wise man,” who by his wisdom 
has saved the city, but we say, ‘Not unto us, not 
unto us, but unto thy name, O Lord, be all the glory.” 
, The Report presented in detail the long and arduous 
efforts to secure protection from the temptations of the 
liquor traffic. Moral suasion was useful to keep back 
the tempted, but of little power with the tempter. 
The people demanded protection of the state. They 


obtained it. For five years the state of Maine richly 
enjoyed it. Other states claimed the boon and pro- 
eured it. Even the Empire state, with her mighty 


commercial metropolis, had it given her. 
was bound with a great chain. But its howlings were 
terrific. A combination of wickedness, mightier than 
any before witnessed, was formed, and every bar an1 
bolt was riven, and the people were foiled in their ef- 
fort for protection by prohibition. There was no fail- 
ure in their principle or work. They were only foiled 
for aseason. For more than two years, they have 
deen looking about them to see what they could do. 
New York and Maine, revolutionized, have been offere] 
protection by a well- regulated license traffic ; but they 
have scorned it as would a lamb the protection of a 
well-regulated licensed wolf. Rested from their over- 
throw, the people are again beginning to rally for a 
new conflict. Maine has rallied, and hae to-day in 
prospect better protection than evér. New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont stand firm in their mountain fast- 
nesses ; Massachusetts, slow but ever sure, rallies at the 
stronghold of her enemy ; and to-day, in the decision of 
her high Court, she abates every unlawful sale of 
liquor, without judge or jury, as a nuisance, and the 
old Trimountain rocks to and fro like Etna with a vol- 
eano shut up in her bowels. New York will rally. 
Her people are filled with loathing at the farce of li- 
eense, while ten thousand carry on the work of death 
undisturbed, and are horrified at the crime and pau- 
perism daily increasing. Here we stand at our Twen- 
ty-second Anniversary. In not one of the states is there 
a diminution of protectionists by prohibition. In some 
there has been weariness and apathy ; in not one, has 
‘there been a failure or retreat. We have only been 


The dragon 


The question is asked, Is there any advance in tem- 





perance? Is there not more drinking and drunken- 
ness than ever? Are not organizations at an end, and 
is not the cause dying out The Report does not care 
to answer. Let those make it their theme, who will. 
There is drinking and drunkenness enough to make a 
jubilee in hell. Once we counted on our organizations ; 
we boasted of our legions; they were serviceable in 
their day. Now we think more of principle. One 
great prindiple firmly established, governs a nation— 
governs a world. It is like a rock in the ocean; there 
is no destruction. Once established—“the right of 
protection by law from a mischievous business ;” “no 
property in a nuisance ;” “no protection by the state 
of the criminal, only of his unhappy victim ;” and 
drunkenness and the drunkard-maker, with all his 
guilty appliances, will soon disappear. 

The Report briefly alluded to the two great parties 
in England and Scotland rending each other; the 
moral suasionist mistaking a foiling of prohibition in 
America for a failure, rushes on with new forces 
against drinking customs, and postpones prohibition ; 
the Prohibitionist, jeering at the delusion and mistake, 
demands the immediate closing of the grog-shops as 
the only hope of Britain. A persuasive bill is now 
being pressed upon Parliament, that every town and 
city may become, by popular vote, a Maine Law to 
itself. The circulation of tracts, journals, children’s 
papers, cards, ete , from the office much as in former 
years, though crippled and embarrassed by the eom- 
mercial panic. Donations for the year, $1,987 20. 

Very able and interesting addresses were made by 
Rev. Dr. J. T. Peck of New York, H. E. Hay, Esq., 
of Glens Falls, Rev. Mr. Schneider, missionary at Ain- 
tab, India, and Peter Sinclair of Scotland. The ser- 
vices were protracted to a late hour, but few uf the 
audience left. 


RECEIPTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Comparison of this Year with Last. 








1856-'7 1857-’8, 
American Tract Society.............. $420,585 383,153 
American Bible Society................44l, 390,769 
American Board of Com. for Foreign 
Missions, (Aug. 1, 1856, to May 1}, 
1°57, and the same term to May 1, 
185€—nine months). ..........22+++++227,349 188,736 
American Home Missionary Society .+..178,060 175,971 
Presbyterian Board For. Missions...... 205,768 223,977 
Methodist Episcopal Miss. Society...... 162,617 183,662 
Meth. Epizcopal Sunday School Union.. 12,316 11,268 
Methodist Episcopal Tract Society...... 5,679 5,848 
American Baptist Home Miss. Society... 44,507 2,093 
American and Foreign Bap. Bible So... 45,000 40,125 
New York Bible Society ................ 21,755 18,712 
American and For. Christian Union.... . 76,296 79,603 
American Episcopal Church Domestic 
Miss. (one year to May).............. 56,025 55,929 
Amer. Episcopal Church For. Miss.... 60,569 77,228 
New York Sunday School Union........ 15,538 13,089 
Seamen’s Friend Society.............. 23,812 25,236 
Female Guardian Society.............. 30,353 49,719 
Female Magdalen Society............ 3,334 2,925 
American Anti-Slavery Society........ 38,162 35,967 
New York State Colonization Society... 36,913 57,624 
National Compensating Emancipation 
Society (first anniversary meeting).. — 190 
MR in sten pineensasennssceysnss $2,106,443 $2,081,807 











Our Olun Correspondence. 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 








Slavery and the Slave Trade, in New Forms.—Amer- 
ican Characteristics. 





Eneanp, April 29, 1858. 

Turee or four of those “ eurious coincidences,” 
which are common enough, have presented themselves 
this week. They relate to the African race. First 
came a curious notice of a riot in Africa, induced by 
the insolence of one of worthy M. Regis’s agents, 
whe narrowly escaped the righteous doom of an 
African Judge Lynch. Then we have a very painful 


| narrative of doings under the infamous contracts of 


this same Regis. Two of his ships had reached the 
French Antilles with their human cargo, in respect to 
which the following particulars have been obtained 
and published by the Daily News: 

It seems that the Stella, after being repelled from 
the Portuguese settlements, and after being joined by 
another ship, the Clara, proceeded beyond the territo- 
rial limits of Angola, and there found barracoons 
filled with slaves belonging to the Cuban charterers 
of various American vessels which had been seized 
(equipped for the traffic, but without national papers 
on board) and sent to the Vice-Admiralty Court of 
Sierra Leone for adjudication. A bargain was soon 
struck with the agents in charge of the barracoons. 
800 of these ‘slaves who had been captured in the 
regulaw course of the internal slave trade, and brought 
down to the coast for exportation, were bought for the 
Stella, and 400 for the Clara. Of the 800 purchased 
for the Stella, 600 were shipped in one day ; so hur- 
ried and unscrupulous were the French agents en- 
gaged in this disgusting and cruel transaction. The 
only thought or eare they had was whether the ne- 
groes they drove from the barracoons on board the 
ship were in physical plight to bear a voyage across 
the Atlantic. That ascertained, into the hold and be- 
tween decks they were thrust with an expedition that 
defies all Spanish competition or rivalry. — 

And from the slave barracoons southward of Ango- 
la, on the west coast of Africa, these 1,200 negroes 
were carried by the contractors of the Imperial Gov- 
ernment of France to Martinique and Guadaloupe. 
What may have been the mortality of the Middle Pas- 
sage is not stated. But it is known from other sources 
that 100 of the Africans so bought were swamped, and 
perished on the coast of one of those islands. Let us 
therefore assume that of the 1,200 thus bought, only 
1,000 safely reached the French colonies. On their ar- 
rival the contractor would, by the terms of his arrange- 
ment with the Imperial Government, become entitled 
to £20,000. Now, in what one single particular, we 
ask, does this operation differ from an ordinary slave 
trade adventure, punishable as felony by the laws of 
every civilized country, and denounced as a crime 
against God and man by the Congresses of Vienna and 
Verona! Wherein can it be distinguished from those 
transactions of the Portuguese, Spanish, and American 
slave-dealers, for the repression of which we have ac- 
cumulated treaty on treaty, and to co-operate in the 
final extinction of which France still remains bound to 
England by the solitary article of the Convention of 
1845 that still remains in force! 

There can be no pretense here that the French 
agents merely paid a premium to induce these 1,200 
negroes to emigrate, or that the operation simply 
amounted to the transfer of the surplus labor of West 
Africa to their colonies, or that it did not involve any 
connection with the internal slave trade of Africa. The 
facts of this case dispel and scatter to the winds all 
these micerable and fraudulent delusions. Here, no- 
toriously, the sources of supply were barracoons filled 
by slave hunts and slave wars from the interior ; here 
the human beings had been collected for the purpose 
of eale and exportation ; here the whole operation was 
one not of emigration, but of commerce. The Span- 
iards had outbid the French at Whydah ; but here the 
French carried off the slaves crammed into barracoons 
for Spanish account. 

Here, then, as your correspondent has before said, 
is the capital placed on the eolumn of crime, raised 
by this man of France ; who, trampling upon personal 
and political liberty at home, cannot be expected to 
be scrupulous in respect to the personal freedom of 
Africans. He is essentially a pirate. 

Then, going the rounds of the papers this week, 
without note or comment, are two paragraphs, which 
shed a lurid light upon each other.. Take one, (which 


is of undoubted accuracy,) precisely as it appears in 
the papers ; thus: 


“ Twenty-two vessels were captured by English erui- 
sers during the last twelve months for being engaged 
in the slave trade. All but one were American, and 
the larger number belonged to New York, Boston, and 
New Orleans.” 


This, as has been said, appears without note or com- 
ment, and needs none. But it is a living, actual fact 
ef itself. It is, so to speak, a formative fact ; and will, 
almost unconsciously, go to shape the estimate made 
of the United States in Europe and throughout the 
world. It makes the English admirer, or would-be 
admirer of the United States, hang his head for shame. 
Let it pass. 

But here, in the same papers, is « reprint of a Wash- 

‘ington letter to the N. Y. Times.” From it we in Eng- 
land for the first time learn, that Lord Napier has 
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made some representations to the Washington Gov- 
ernment relating to this slave- trade ; that, finally, 
General Cass had furnished a complete answer to the 
demands and “pretensions” of the British Govern- 
ment ; and that he had “silenced” Lord Napier. ¥Far- 
ther, that General Cass had studiously avoided giving 
offense to England, “though he has commented with 
great and deserved eeverity upon the Coolie trade, 
and the laws of England relating thereto ;” that Gen- 
eral Cass will not recognize any responsibility for the 
earrying on of the slave trade, under the American flag, 
or for doing more to suppress the traffic ; and, lastly, 
“that the document is written in strong but temper- 
ate language ; and though severe and occasionally sar- 
eastic, contains nothing at which the British Govern- 
ment can possibly take umbrage.” 

There is no disputing about tastes : they differ, in na- 
tions as in individuals. Moreover, it would not be fair to 
take as absolutely correct, the representation thus given 
by a Washington correspondent of this “ able state pa- 
per.” But, as itappears to the present writer, the repre- 
sentation itself while it lauds also condemns the Secre- 
tary. It is contradictory ; and, to European apprehen- 
sion, in the very worst taste. There is in the letter 
that essential vulgarity of tone, which some will af- 
firm to be characteristically American. Presuming it 
to be adapted to the taste of a respectable New York 
paper, (which it was tl ought would do something to- 
ward raising the character of the American press,) and 
presuming it to be adapted to the prejudices or opin- 
ions of the readers of the N. Y. journal, then there are 
some conclusions which are unavoidable. 

What a representation of the natignal character is it, 
that a friendly appeal inthe interests of humanity, 
and as against piracy, in its most abhorred form, should 
elicit from the representative of the confederated re- 
publics, “strong,” “severe,” and “sarcastic” lan- 
guage, by which to repel and “silence” the 
friendly advocate of justice and humanity ; and 
then, to a well-crdered mind, how looks the retort, 
familiar to Billingsgate, and the resorts of ignorance 
and crime, namely, “ You're another!” 

As to Coolie emigration, and British laws respect- 
ing it, let it be admitted, that there are English South- 
ern men in the tropics who would, perhaps, have men 
whipped, if not stolen, even if they would not trade 
in their own flesh and blood. But the English press, 
the English Parliament, and the English people, have 
moved with one consent against the abuses of Eastern 
or Coolie emigration. And strict instractions have, 
in this spirit, been sent to consuls and other officials, 
from the home Government. Even if it were not so, 
surely it is lamentable that a plea or protest in ref- 
erence to one great crime, should be turned aside by 
severe and sarcastic language, directed against some 
other offense. Two wrongs have never yet made a 
right. 

But it is not in the least degree the object here to 
vindicate Lord Napier, the British Govétnment, or 
the British people. The feeling is rather that of pain 
and humiliation upon such representations of the 
American Government, andthe American character, 
being sent abroad in the world, and that by the agency 
of the New York press, which would seem to be ut- 
terly unconscious of the nature of the revelations it 
makes, or of the effect likely to be created by them, 
wherever the influences of Christian civilization have 
obtained, or where a love of freedom and of justice 
form part of the personal or national character. 


HOUSES OF WORSHIP FOR THE POOR, 








Messrs. Eprrors: The great religious want, at the 
present time, in all the large cities of our land, is 
houses of worship for the poor. 

It strikes me that this want can be supplied without 
an undue pecuniary sacrifice on the part of the Chris- 
tian churches. 

In the closely-packed, business portion of our cities, 
the upper stories of many large and substantial ware- 
houses are of comparatively little value. Many of 
these upper stories could be converted into spacious, 
airy, and beautful churches. Or, if need be, in some 
cases, an additional story forming the church could be 
placed upon the strueture. 

If there is a will there isa way. The spirit of Chris- 
tian enterprise which characterizes the éhurch at the 
present time, will readily lead to the modus operandi 
by which the above suggestion may be ultimated in 
most glorious results. Marcus. 


FRAUDS UPON THE POST-OFFICE. 








Tux following Circutar has just been issued to the 
Postmasters of Great Britain and Ireland : 


Newspapers from the United States containing writing 
or enclosures. 

Numerous instances having been observed recently 
of newspapers received in the mails from the United 
States containing writing or enclosures, your atten- 
tion is particularly directed to newspapers from the 
United States passing through your office; which 
newspapers should, in all cases, be carefully examined 
before they are sent out for delievery. 

Any such letters which, on careful examination, may 
be found to contain other than the address, or any en- 
clesure whatever, must be charged by you with the 
full letter postage, British and Foreign combined, at 
the rate of one shilling the half ounce. 

You will bring this postage to account in the letter 
bill, in the ordinary way,—under the head of 
“ amount of additional postage on newspapers exam- 
ined and recharged.” 

Row anpD Hit, Seeretary. 


FOREIGN RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 








-Prepared Expressly for The Independent. 





SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 

The Roman Chureh.—The Ministry appointed 
last October (see The Independent, Dec. 3) has long ago 
given way to another which, like its predecessors, 
desires the friendship of the Church, though it does 
not satisfy the Ultramontane party, which considers 
the solution of the ecclesiastical question (that is, the 
restoration of the medieval power of the Church) as 
having been again postponed. Rome is fully satisfied 
as regards the intentions of the Queen and the royal 
family, and two of the Spanish archbishops have been 
recently made by him cardinals. On the other hand, 
it seems to be equally understood, that the continuing 
hostility of publie opinion still demands concessions. 
Even the conservative statesmen are not yet agreed on 
the important question of church property, and the 
bishops have not yet been able to obtain for the mo- 
nastic orders the same toleration which they enjoy 
unmolested in Germany, England, and the United 
States. Father Morgaez, a Dominican friar, who has 
been long imprisoned for his opposition to the new 
dogma of the Immaculate Conception, has been re- 
leased, and strenuously perseveres in his defense of 
ancient Catholicism against the last Popish innovation. 
In Portugal, where Rome has found its advocates hith- 
erto almost exclusively among the Legitimists, (party 
of Don Miguel,) a new central organ of the purely Ul- 
tramontane party has been founded, which, like the 
Univers of Paris, will work for the sovereignty of the 
Pope alone. 

The Politieal Parties and the Cause of Reli- 
gious Liberty.—It has been repeatedly rumored that 
a fusion between the two branches of the royal family 
(Queen Isabella and the children of Don Carlos) is 
likely to be soon effected. This would of course lead 
also to a fusion between the Absolutists and a part of 
the Moderados, and would secure to the Roman 
Church, from a united Conservative party, a much 
more efficient support than two fractions, opposed to 
each other, can afford her. On the other hand, both 
the progressive parties, the Progressistas as well as the 
Democratas, take a more and more decided stand in 
favor of religious libery, and make it a plank of their 
platform. The latter party in particular is said to 
have largely increased the number of ite adherents, to 
be now complete inits organization, and to be prepared 
to strike a great blow this summer. It has a Central 
Junta at Madrid, which on February Ist of the present 
year issued a manifesto to the nation, in which it 
set forth the prineiples of the party. The Junta 
believes that wherever the insurrectional movement 














takes place and revolutionary powers are established, 
these should be immediately proclaimed. Liberty of 
the press ; liberty of assemblage and association for all 
purpoees, secular as well as religious ; religious liber- 
ty ; abolition of mortmain, civil and ecclesiastical ; 
universal primary instruction, obligatory and gratui- 
tous. Reyolutionary parties in Europe are often dis- 
posed to overrate their actual strength, and to mistake 
their hopes for prospects of success ; but we gladly 
record, as an event of the greatest importance, that 
also in Spain the party which confidently appeals to 
the general suffrage of the people, embodies the prin- 
ciple of religious liberty in its platform. 

Progress of Protestantism.— While this activity 
of the two strongest political parties confirms our 
hope that soon better days will dawn for the cause of 
religious liberty, the missionaries of Protestantism 
find means to continue their labors amidet the great- 
est persecutions and perils. The Spanish Evangelical 
Record, a paper published in Scotland, and devoted 
exclusively to the evangelization of Spain, brings 
often very interesting news on their success. The 
items which we give below are contained in its num- 
ber of November last. As the paper itself is not on 
hand, we translate from the Esperance of Paris. We 
italicize the principal statistical facts, which show by 
numbers that the progress of Protestantism is no 
longer merely a hope, but has become a fact. 

“The occasions to distribute the Holy Scriptures 
and other evangelical publications, are in Spain much 
more humerous than we had dared to hope. Within 
two years more than a hundred thousand copies of Bibles, 
or of portions of the Bible and of other religious works, 
have been circulated. The agents employed for this 
work labor with precaution, but with very enconrag- 
ing results. Several times the Roman clergy has 
urged the Government to have recourse to rigorous 
measures in order to discover and suppress these heret- 
ical books, but, until now, these efforts have been 
without result. The Bibles, the tracts, ‘the heretical 
books’ multiply all over the land, in spite of the de- 
erees issued against them. These persecutions have 
naturally produced a great inquietude, and the agents 
have been compelled to redouble their precautions ; 
but until now, by the Providence of God, no harm has 
been done them, while the Spanish people seems to 
feel a constantly growing desire to possess what al- 
ready many of its children have learned to consider 
as the book of life. 

“Several missionaries’ tours, made by Spaniards, 
have happily contributed to a more extensive cireu- 
lation of the religious books. This does not exclude 
labors of another kind. In many places special meet- 
ings, in which the word of God is explained, have been 
organized. They take place with closed doors, and 
are usually attended by about a dozen persons. Span- 
iards of both sexes, after having been converted, be- 
come instrumental in making known the Gospel, each 
one in his sphere of action or personal influence. A 
young girl has often been seen in the houses of the 
poor to read the Bible and to pray for the assistance 
of the Holy Ghost, who alene can enlighten the souls 
for salvation. : 

“ About two years ago, an agent of the Society for 
the Evangelization of Spain, gave to a Spaniard a New 
Testament. This one, struck with what he read in 
the holy volume, soon renounced the errors of Rome, 
and became in the midst of his fellow-citizens an ar- 
dent propagator of evangelical truth, and of the prin- 
ciples of Protestantism. Although the intolerance of 
the laws foreed him to limit his instructions to five or 
six persons at a time, a great number of personé 
have profited by them. All the attempts made by 
several priests to cause them to re-enter the old 
church haye failed, and it is assured that, thanks to 
his labors, hundreds of persons have been brought to a 
knowledge of the truth. Finally, this excellent Chris- 
tian expressed a desire to devote himself entirely to 
the evangelization of his fellow-citizens, and with 
great joy accepted a call to act as a missionary for the 
Spaniards living in foreign countries. His departure 
from Spain resembled an incident in the life of the 
apogtles of the Gentiles. About twenty men and 
seven or eight women accompanied him to the ship 
on which he was to embark. He bade them farewell 
in touching words, and the last instruction he gave 
them were: ‘My beloved brethren, no more popery. 
The Bible, nothing than the Bible, and as to the rest 
trust in the Lord and his blessed Son, our Redeemer.’ 

“In one town, where a small congregation had been 
formed, the Evangelist saw himself foreed by the vigi- 
lance of the police to suspend Ifis visits to the faith- 
ful, but one of them charged himself spontaneously 
with taking his place in the accomplishment of this 
duty, and wrote to him one day: ‘I have visited the 
whole flock. All are, in faith, at the foot of the cross, 
washing themselves in the source of living waters 
which is open to us for being cleansed from our sins. 
All continue to nourish themselves with Christ as with 
the bread of life.’ Then again, some time later: ‘I 
have visited again all the members of the flock. All 
enjoy health of the body and taste spiritual blessings 
which may be read on their countenances. I must 
confess to you, that in these visits I have learned my- 
self many good things. All are full of gratitude and 
of internal joy. We read and pray together.’ 

“The following numbers resume the labors of a Span- 
ish agent during the six first months of 1857. He made, 
for purely religious purposes, 261 visiis, and received for 
the same purposes, 375. His preaching at private houses 
was attended ly more than 2,500 persons. He sold 96 
copies of the Bible, or of portions of the Bible, and 
gave away gratuitously 31 copies and distributed 527 
tracts. The number of persons who, in nearly the same 
space of time, declared their adhesion to Protestant doc- 
trines under the direction of this agent, amounts to 213. 
The proclamation of the dogma of the Immaculate 
Conception induced seven families to join the Protest- 
ant movement. The small congregation cannot meet 
in one place, but divides itself into several groups, 
which worship sometimes in one, sometimes in another 
house. It is constantly increasing, and has lately been 
joined by seven persons, two of whom are women. 
Fourteen other individuals receive a regular instruc- 
tion and intend soon to follow this example. 

“ A Christian who has devoted himself to the Protest- 
ant cause without any remuneration, has read the 
Scriptures to a great number of Spaniards and distrib- 
uted more than a thousand religious books. There are 
many others who are employed in the same manner. 
A military man in service, and very favorably known, 
who recently wrote to an agent of the Society in order 
to demand of him the holy books, assured him that 
he knew more than 6,000 persons to be disposed to take 
henceforth these hooks as the only rule of faith.” 


e 
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LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 








... An English publisher announces the “ Last 
Journals of Horace Walpole,” edited by Dr. Doran. 
Interesting matter may be expected in relation to the 
politieal and social history of the closing portion of 
the last century. 

. . . Aniece of Lord Rosse is preparing for publi- 
cation a most elaborate table of the planetary system, 
describing the exact size of the planets, their distances 
from the sun, and the several periods of time they take 
in their various motions, with many valuable particu- 
lars supplied by her learned and scientific relative. 

... A correspondent of the London Globe says: 
“ Paganini left his violin to the safe custody of the 


Genoese municipality, as an enduring memorial of his. 


birth in the city of Columbus. Whether a Stradua- 
rius, or an Amati, I forget, but Bazzini, the violinist, 
says that if not constantly played on it must soon be- 
come worthless, and suggests that some retired vir- 
tuoso should become official guardian of the bequest.” 


. . . On the 4th of April, at about half-past 10 in’ 


the evening, a hitherto unknown planet of the eleventh 
magnitude was discovered in the constellation of Vir- 
go, by Dr. R. Luther of the Observatory at Bilk, near 
Diisseldorf. The discovery has been confirmed al- 
ready by the Royal Observatory at Bonn. This 
planet is the sixty-first planet of our system, and the 
fifty-third of the Asteroids, moving in the space be- 
tween Mars and Jupiter. 

. . . Only a fortnight ago we stated the retirement 
of Mr. Rintoul from the editorial chair of the London 
' Spectator, and now we have to mimke the 
ment of his death. For some thirty years the Spec- 


‘ 








tator has taken a high rank among the most influential 
British ne wepapers. 

- . . The members of the “ United Service Club” re- 
cently gave in London a magnificent banquet to Marshal 
Peliesier, Duke of Malakoff, at their club-house in 
Pall-mall. Sinee the visit of Marshal Soult to Eng- 
land, in 1838, when that veteran of the French army 
went as Embassador-Extraordinary to the coronation 
of the Queen, no similar ovation has been given to the 
representative of a foreign sovereign. 

. . . At Martinique the Governor has suppressed 
the Antilles newspaper, for having republished from 
the French journal Le Nord a letter vindicating the 
French scheme of African colonization. 

... The library of the late Rev William Jay of 
England was recently sold. The books brought very 
good prices, many persons being desirous of obtaining 
a relic of the venerated deceased. There were several 
thousand volumes, among them being the works of 
Hooker, Channing, Goldsmith, Scott, (both the com- 
mentator and the novelist) Chandler, Defoe, Cecil, 
D’Aubigné, Watts, Dwight, Johnson, Beaumont and 
Fletcher, Bishop Hall, Tillotson, Doddridge, Horne, 
Adam Clarke, Simeon, Hannah More, James Mont- 
gomery, Barrow, Locke, Flavel, Howe, Pye Smith, 
Bayle, Burke, Hervey, Chalmers, Foster, Paley, R. 
Watson, and most of the standard authors. 

. . . Dr. Rhudders, a foreign physician, has set to 
music the palpitations and irregular beatings of the 
heart ofa female who is a patient in the hospital at 
Upsal. “This disease, written in musical notes, with 
quavers and semi-quavers, forms,” says a writer, “a 
kind of waltz, and is one of the greatest curiosities of 
pathological anatomy.” 

. . » We have already mentioned the proposed res- 
toration of Shakespeare’s House, Stratford-on-Avon. 
The “ Birthplace” Committee are putting the gift of 
£2,500 from Mr. John Shakspeare (which was noticed 
in the public journals some months ago) to good use, 
by proceeding with the renovation and isolation of the 
house in which the poet was born. 

. . . Ashort time ago a letter was received at the 
Liverpool Post-Office addressed “ Michael Lennon, a 
tailor, of Liverpool.” To the address was added the 
following very singular notification: “Mick Lennon 
is a native of Athy, county of Kildare, Ireland, the 
postman will, therefore, be able to find him amongst 
his countrymen.” We learn that the search for Mick 
Lennon amongst his country-people has so far been 
unsuccessful. 

... In a recently published article on “auto- 
graphs,” the writ@r thus speaks of the handwriting of 
several of the Engtieh sovereigns: “How character- 
istic is the signature of Queen Elizabeth ! stately, tall, 
and queen-like, commanding and imperious, but de- 
faced with ignoble and trivial flourishes ; it is a com- 
bination of hardness, power, and vanity ; her hand va- 
ried remarkably at different periods, as her actions did. 
Henry the Seventh wrote a cold and formal hand ; 
Henry the Eighth wrote a strong, self-willed; Richard 
the Third wrote a vigorous, reckless, and dashing ; 
Apne Boleyn wrote a steady, composed hand, not 
without elegance ; Catherine Parr’s writing is pedan- 
tic, with much cold, persevering energy; Mary, 
Queen of Scots, a plain and elegant hand, with much 
clearness and firmness ; Edward the Sixth wrote a 
hand of laborious pedantry ; Queene Anne wrote a 
motherly hand; James the First, a vulgar, obtrusive 
hand.” 


Domestic Summary. 


British Cruisers insulting the Ameriean Flag.— 
The British cruisers in the Gulf are still active in their 
demonstrations against our commerce. Two addition- 
al instances of outrage to American vessels recently 
oceurred. The bark Glenburn, at Havana from Ant- 
werp, reported on her arrival that she had been board- 
ed by a British naval officer, who asserted that he had 











- orders to board and search all vessels sailing off the 


Cuban coast. Capt. Gage, of the bark W. H. Chand- 
ler, which arrived at this port yesterday, reports that 
while lying in the harbor of Sagua la Grande, his ves- 
sel was boarded by the second lieutenant of the British 
steamer Styx, who made a thorough examination of 
the ship and her papers. He also boarded and search- 
ed all the other vessels in the port, most of which be- 
longed to the United States. This conduct aroused 
the indignation of the authorities of Sagua la Grande, 
and the Port-Captain drew up a protest against the ac- 
tion of the British naval officer, to which the masters 
of the searched vessels affixed their signatures. 


Bermuda Potatees and Onions.—A Bermuda pa- 
per of the 5th inst. reports a falling off in the potato 
and onion crops. This applies especially to the pota- 
to, the yield of which this season will not be more 
than one-half of last year’s crop. The entire return 
- aaa is not expected to exceed twenty thousand bar- 
rels. 

Coolies in Caba.—Recent intelligence from Havana 
states that Asiatics whose term of labor indenture has 
expired, are to be shipped from Cuba, under certain 
rules, as it was feared that the pressure of too large a 
number of them would excite a negro revolt. The 
trade in negroes was still openly carried on. 


Series of Fatalities,—A suit has lately been tried 
in Boston, of Mrs. Shaw versus the Boston and Wor- 
cester Railroad. Mr. Davis, the Depot-Master at the 
Newton Lower Falls station, who from the platform 
witnessed the accident by which Mr. Shaw was killed 
and his wife mangled, was himself killed by the same 
train some time afterwards on the same spot. Mr. 
Wallace, who was the engineer of the train when Mr. 
Shaw and Mr. Davis were killed, was himself killed at 
Framingham by the explosion of the locomotive which 
he was running. The explosion however was from no 
negligence of Mr.” Wallace, but was in consequence of 
the defective construction of the boiler. 

Oregon.—The latest dates from Oregon are to the 
2d of April, on which day the Republican State Con- 
vention met at Salem and nominated a state ticket. 
The papers from Washington territory contain inter- 
esting news regarding the gold discoveries on Frazer 
and Thompson rivers, in the British Possessions. 
People were flocking there from all directions, and 
diggers were said to be making from $8 to $50 wd 
day. The accounts appear to be well authenticated. 


Sandwich Islands.—We have news from the Sand- 
wich Islands to the 27th of March. D. L. Gregg, 
Esq, United States Commissioner, would, it is sad, 
be appointed Minister of Finance. The new treaty 
with France had been signed. Its provisions were 
not known, but it is supposed that they reduced the 
duties on French brandy. 

Utah.—News from Utah to March 6th reaches us 
by way of California. There is no important intelli- 
genee by this arrival, other than the evidence furnish- 
ed by the movements of the Mormons, that their de- 
termination to resist the Government remains fixed. 


Brigham Young had made a speech, inculeating the - 


obligation of self-denial incumbent upon the saints, 
even to the length of destroying their goods and chat- 
tels, rather than submit. eetings had been held in 
the territory to sustain him in his course. Orson 
Pratt, a prominent leader, had avowed his intention to 
alinguli all further efforts to enlighten the Gentiles, 
and had announced the purpose of the Mormons to 
descend upon Missouri, mi retake the lands of which 
they have been deprived in that state. 


Emigration to Minnesota.—The McGregor (lowa) 
Times says the avenues of travel to North Iowa and 
Minnesota are absolutely crowded with passengers. 


Emigration.—The number of emigrants who ar- 
rived at New York from January Ist up to May 5th, 
is 12,487. The arrivals for the corresponding period 
of last year, numbered 36,497. 


Terrific Ball-Storm.—A terrible hail-storm oceur- 
red in Chesterfield county, Va., Saturday evening. 
Some of the stones were of the size of hen’s eggs. 
Vegetation was destroyed, the ground strewn with the 
leaves and branches of trees, and a great many win- 
dows broken. The storm is unprecedented. 


Legislation.—Governor Buckingham, the newly 
elected Governor of Connecticut, in his recent mes- 
sage to the Legislature, thus prefaces his considera- 
tion of public affairs and the usual topics brought be- 
fore the representatives of the people : 

“Legislation should be such as will tend to check 
crime—bring to speedy justice the violators of law— 
secure a sound nay OF the purity of the 
ba)lot-box—place in a desirable position public insti- 
tutions—lead citizens to fee] a stronger attachment to 
the commonwealth and to the national Union—give 
the greatest liberty under the restraint of law, and 
lead to the enactment of such statutes only as are 
based upon the Divine law. Such legislation for our 
state will lead us to respect ourselves, entitle us to 
the esteem of the good, and give us an influence such 
as a people under our institutions and laws ought to 


exert.” 

Exelitement at Prarie du Chien.—Great excite- 
ment prevails at Prarie du Chien, in relation to the 
discovery of a gang of thieves and hegere that has 


fi time the vicinity. Twelve of the 
‘or some O itt 


rogues ha been captured. A Vigil 
Pa menage i Five of the prisoners haye been 


teneed to have their heads shaved, and to receive 
thirty lashes on the bare back.—Madison Journal. 


—EEEE—eE—— 


er 


Departure of Mormons from Salt Lake.—A dis- 
patch has been received from Fort Leavenworth, an- 
nouneing the receipt of intelligence of the departure 
of the Mormons from Salt e City, and that Gov- 
ernor Cumming had, by invitation, proceeded to that 

lace. The news, if true, is certainly of the highest 
importance, and its confirmation is awaited with 
anxiety. 

Senator Douglas.—The Tribune correspondent 
writes that the intimations in the Democratic news 
pers that Judge Douglas is seeking reconciliation with 
the Administration have been pronounced false by 
Judge Douglas himself. He affirms that he main- 
tains his position upon Kansas to the fullest extent, 
but at the same time stands with his party in Illinois 
on a platform not ostensibly opposed to the Adminis- 
tration, though openly hostile to the Republican party. 

Iron Bridges.—The Portland Argus reports that 
twelve iron bridges have been put on the Grand Trunk 
Railway line within two years, being substitutes for 
the wooden bridges originally built. it says the ter- 
rible accident on the New York Central Railroad by 
the a nage of a decayed wooden bridge, suggests 
this notice of the praiseworthy efforts which the com- 

any is making to prevent the ibility of such acci- 
ents on the line from Portland to Montreal. 
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TANFORD & DELISSER, 508 BROADWAY, 
Publish this Day, 





I, 
PEARLS OF THOUGHT ; 


Religious and Philosophical, gathered from Old Authors, with 
fullIndex, 18mo, cloth antique, 50 cents, uniform with 
“The Words of Jesus,” etc. 

A choice manual of the selectest thoughts from Quarles’s Euchiri- 
dion, Warwick's Spare Minutes, Feltham, Fuller, Bernard, and a 

host of ancient worthies. 


7 Il. 
THE LITTLE CHURCH LIBRARY. 


By Jenny Mansu Parker. 
6 miniature volumes. Sold separately or in sets. 
A beautifully written series, adapted for Children, Sunday 
schools, ete. 





TO THE CLERGY. 


EO. A. LEAVITT & CO. BOOK AUCTION- 
eers, Broadway, corner of White street, will sell by Auction 
on 2d of Juneand following days, commencing at 4 p.m. each day, 
A MOST VALUABLE AND RARE COLLECTION OF CHOICE 
BOOKS, COMPRISING ABOUT 5,000 VOLUMES, 
In Theology, Science, History, Criticism, Biography, the Drama, 
Fine Arts, ete. This collection will be found to comprise, in ad- 
dition to the grgat standards in Sacred Literature, Gale’s Court of 
the Gentiles—Father Paul’s Council of Trent—Critica Sacra—The 
Latin and Greek Fathers, Dupin’s Eeclesiastical Historians, The 
Anglo-Catholic Library, also the works of Mead, Hall, Tillotson, 
Orme, Simeon, Butler, Sherlock, Adame. 

Clergymen and Literary collectors will find this an opportunity 
rarely occurring for securing curious and costly books. Persons 
who may not be able to attend the sale, can have their orders ex- 
ecuted by addressing STANFORD & DELISSER, 508 Broadway ; 
or GEO, A. LEAVITT & CO , Auctioneers, N. Y. 404 





LLEWELLYN PARK 
Is a tract of 


FIFTY AGRES OF LAND, 


EAUTIFULLY SITUATED ON THE EAST- 

ern slope of Eagle Ridge, (Orange Mountain,) with a sur- 

face finely diversified, embracing deep ravines, bold, rocky cliffs, 

a brook of the purest spring water, picturesque old oaks, beeches, 

and tulips, and a noble forest of the various native evergreen 
and deciduous trees. 

It is being laid out and embellished with drives, walks, etc., 
in the modern natural style of landscape gardening, and 
been deeded in trust for the exclusive use and enjoyment of 
the purchasers of the land lying contiguous to the Park. 

‘Lhis tract of land, containing about 


300 ACRES, 
has been divided into Villa Sites of from 


5 TO 10 ACRES EACH. 


It was selected with special reference to the wants of citizeng 
doing business in the city, and yet wishing accessible, retired, 
and healthful homes in the country, by the proprietor, who adopt- 
ed this method to secure a select and good neighborhood. Slop- 
ing to the south-east, the best exposure for health and cultivation 
is secured, as well as perfect protection in winter from thenorth- 
westerly winds, while it is favorably situated to catch the sea- 
breezes which prevail in summer. u 

The whole tract abounds in pure, soft, spring water. . 

It is believed that thers 15 no spov Wieuin twenty miles of New 
York which is, in all we ese so healthy as the side of this moun- 
tain. It isalmost the only locality so near the city where there 
is really no fever and ague. er 

Vurcnase, 2 Of sites. desiring to build of stone, can obbiin thé 
material on the premises, freé of charge. 

The privacy of the Park and all the sites is secured by a Lodge 
and gate-keeper at the entrance on Valley Road, one mile from 
North Orange Railroad station. Ascending the ridge by the 
Park drives, (four miles of which are already completed,) acharm- 
ing view of the Valley is obtained for many miles around, with 
New York in the distance, and finally reaching the top of the 
mountain, 700 feet above the level of the sea, a magnificent scene 
breaks upon the view, over one hundred miles in extent, com- 
posed of forests, cultivated fields, and country seats, villages, 
towns, and cities, ponds, rivers,and bays in the valley beneath, 
with the Nevesink hills at the south ; Nyack mountain, Haver- 
straw peak, and the Highlands teward the north; with Lo 
Island, Staten Island, and the ocean in the east. This natu 
panorama is acknowledged by all to be one of the finest in Am- 


erica, 

LLEWELLYN PARK is distant from New York city less than 

one hour, via Morris & Essex Railroad, from the foot of Cortlandt 
street. 6 trains per day, each way. 
_, For ease of access, beauty, and variety of scenery, for health- 
fulness of climate, for the intelligence and moral order of its popu- 
lation, in short, from all those considerations which combine to 
render a region attractive and desirable as a family residence, 
it is believed that the vicinity of Orange, especially the moun- 
tain side, possesses advantages not surpassed, if equaled, by any 
other place in the vicinity of New York. 

For terms, maps, and particulars, apply to the proprietor, 

L. 8. HASKELL, 
‘ . Cedar street, New York, and Eagle Rock, Orange, N. J. 





DE WETTE ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


N HISTORIC-CRITICAL INTRODUCTION 

to the Canonical Books of the New Testament. By Wilhelm 

Martin Leberecht De Wette, Doctor of Theology, and regular Pro- 

fessor in the University of Basel. Translated from the Fifth im- 

proved and enlarged edition. By Frederic Frothingham. 1 vol. 
8vo. Price $2. 


DR. PEABODY’S “ CHRISTIAN DAYS.” 


CuristiAN Days AND Taoveuts. By Rey. Ephraim Peabody, 
dD. ond edition, with a fine portrait, ele ly printed on 


tinted paper. 1l6mo, beveled boards,antique. Price $1 25. 
Just published by 
CROSBY, NICHOLS & CO., 
494-495 117 Washington street, Boston. 





LONZO FLACK, A.M. PRINOIPAL, HUD~- 

son River Institute, Claverack, Columbia Co., N, ¥., three 

milesfrom Hudson city. Board and tuition $40 per termof 14 

weeks. For particulars, address the Principal at the Institute, or 

callon Professor R. C. Flack, at International Hotel, No. 367 
Broadway, before 9 a.m. or between 2 and 3 P.M, each day. 

Students received June 4th and Sept. 17th. 464-465 


ANDS’ SARSAPARILLA FOR PURIFYING 
the Blood. Health depends almost entirely upon the state of 

the blood. If the vitalizing fluid which pervades every tissue, 
membrane, fiber, filament, gland, or other organ, primary and 
subsidiary, be charged with the elements of disease, sickness must 
be the consequence, and until the cause is eradicated, no perma- 
nent relief can be expected. It is here that the powerful health- 
restoring properties of SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA are manifested ; 
its searching operation reaches the germ of disease, and the cures 
it performs are therefore radical and thorough. 

repared and sold by A. B. & D. SANDS, Druggists, 100 Fulton 
street, New York. 

Sold also by Druggists generally. 








THE 
ees owe MONTHLY. 
JUNE. 
BEGINNING OF A NEW VOLUME, 





Contents. pe 
CHESUNCOOK. 
LA CANTATRICE. 
Gorrerted WILHELM Von LErpnirz. 
Loo Loo (Concluded), 
Lerrer Wrirttnc. y 
Tue Cataeomss or Rome. 
BRATRICE. 
METEMPSYCHOSIS. 
CRAWFORD AND SCULPTURE. 
ASIRVADAM, THE BRANMIN. 
WHAT ARE WE GOING TO MAKE? 
THE AvTocRAT OF THE BREAKPAST-TABLE. 
Tue PRestpent’s Propuecy OF Peace. 
Lirgerary Noricss. 
TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, or twenty-five cents @ 
number. For sale by all booksellers and newsmen. 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
494 Publishers, 13 Winter street, Boston. 


WOOD'S BOTANIES. 


HE BEST EVIDENCE OP THE SUPERI- 
ority of Wood’s Botanical Text Books, is to be found in the 
cordial approbation of practical teachers. 

We are daily receiving letters from teachers who, having 
taught from Wood's Series, are competent to testify of their mer- 
its, and who assert that, notwithstanding the publication of new 
works on the Science of Botany, they believe Wood’s Text Books 
to be the best adapted to the wants of High Schools, Academies, 
and Colleges of any now before the public. 


From Prof. W. S. Clark of Amherst College. 
Messrs. Moors & Nims: 

Gents: Wood’s Class-Book of Botany has borne the test of ex- 
periment, and won for itself golden opinions from both teachers 
and og. I have now employed it seven seasons in the instruo 
tion of large classes in this most delightful study, and, notwith- 
standing the recent issue of several new and admirable Text- 
books, I still adhere to my old friend. I have seen no book whi 
contained so interesting and intelligible a statement of the main 
facts and principles of the science condensed sufficiently for the 
use of those who can devote only three or four months to its pur- 
snit; and, at the same time, a good description of the plants of 
Northern states, with very convenient analytical 


timony in its favor. 
I am most happy weye my testimony W. 8. CLARK, 





April 6th, 1858. ’ prof. of Botany in Amherst College. 
Wood's Clase-Book of Botany. 1 vol., 12mo...... tre eeeee $1 56 
Wood’s First Lessons. 1 vol., 16mo...... Tt Pek 50 


Liberal terms are offered for their first introduction into schools. 
oo MOORE & NIMS, Troy, New York. 


FOR SALE OR TO LET. 


HE TWO-STORY FRAME HOUSE AND 
Lot, 30 by 44 feet, now occupied ty Oe subscriber in the 
pleasant and healthy village of Keyport, New Jersey, four miles 
south of South Amboy, on the bay shore. The above property 
has been occupied by the subscriber nine years, and been 
improved and made very convenient for the use of his own fam- 
ily, having a store on the first floor 23 by 44 feet, arr: in per- 
fect order for a general eountry business. The dwelling part 
consists of twelve rooms, including dining-room, kitchen, and 
1 dry Gellar. Large halls on the first and second im. h ie 
well of good water, cistern, wey rt of wry 4 
under cultivation for garden truck for fanky, with 
veer cuties Wy a balk heed, which will be very 
Cae petviiegy ts View yous. 
é /propert will be sold cheap, or let to a good socapant. 
ey os aoatienions inquire of F. HUGHSON, 57 Wallstreet, 
_N-Y., or of the.subseriber on the pre : 
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NEW YORK, MAY 20, 1858. 








STAND BY DUTY. 


_ Wiru entire unanimity the response comes 
to us from every quarter, commending the po- 
sition taken by The Independent upon the new 
phase of things in the Tract Society. That 
position may be summed up-in these few words : 
No MORE CONTRIBUTIONS, BUT NO SECESSION. 

So long as the Society had not indorsed the 
refusal of the Committee to discuss the duties 
ef common morality, we exhorted the churches 
to continue to contribute to its funds. But 
since the Society has approved the action of 
the Committee, and has volunteered to acqui- 
esce to any extent in the dictation of a South- 
ern faction, those who value the purity and 
honor of the Gospel cannot consistently contri- 
bute to its funds while that action stands. No 


doubt the New York merchants who hurried their theoretical convictions ; are governed by 
through those disastrous votes, will consent for | the rules and principles of the Gospel ; but 


the present year to a heavy tax in order to keep 
up the semblance of prosperity in the treasury 
of the Society. But we look with confidence 
to the churches, to record their testimony 
against the present position of the Society, 
in a way which the Committee cannot misun- 
derstand. 

Meantime other channels may be opened 
through which these churches can diffuse a 
pure Gospel by means of religious tracts. 
But in order to this there need be no secession 
from the American Tract Society. Why 
should the thousands of life-members all over 
the land abandon their rights and privileges in 
the Society, because ina meeting of 1,300 
‘mombers, some 800 or 900 (for the vote on that 
mide was not once counted) refused to declare 
@hat the Society shall not teach “the Christian 
Bawfulness of the system of American slave- 
by’? Of that majority not less than six hun- 
dred were from New York and Brooklyn !* It 
is the record of a commercial ‘city against dis- 
turbing the relations of trade by questions of 
common morality. 

Does any man who has faith in God’s truth 
and holiness believe that that action can stand ? 
It is an attempt to degrade our evangelical 
Christianity to the lowest level of political and 
financial expediency. We owe it to the com- 
mon faith of evangelical Christians, we owe 
it to the true friends of Christ among masters 
in the South, we owe it to three millions of 
our brethren in bonds, we owe it to the purity 
and honor of Christianity in conflict with 
Mammonism, we owe it to Him who is no re- 
specter of persons, and who has commanded 
us to give his Gospel to every creature, we 
owe it to every consideration of principle and 
duty, to recover the Tract Society from the 
disgraceful scenes and measures of its last 
anniversary. Instead of seceding from it, 
rather let every member work within it, to dif- 
fuse light upon the present state of affairs, and 
to combine the wisest, best, and strongest in- 
fluences to save the institution and the evangel- 
ical Christianity which it claims to represent, 
from becoming a reproach and a_by-word 
among men of the world. Courage, brethren, 
for the right! Calmness, firmness, patience, 
will conquer in the end. As one writes us, 
“‘ We have gained the moral victory, and in a 
few years must gain the effective, working, 
practical victory. Be of good cheer.” 


FEELING, ON RELIGIOUS SUBJECTS. 





Ir is one of the most common remarks of 
those who are appealed to by Christians, and 
urged to become themselves followers of the 
Master, ‘I have no feeling on religious sub- 
jects ;’ ‘I remember a time, years ago, when 
these things affected me readily and powerful- 
ly, but now that time has altogether passed ; 
and while I do not disbelieve the Gospel, nor 
seriously doubt it, 1 am not conscious of any 
special excitement of feeling, under the plain- 
est preaching of it.’ Therefore, their inference 
is, they cannot now become Christians if they 
would; they are given over of God to a judi- 
cial blindness and hardness of sensibility, on 
the subject of religion; and whatever may be 
true of others, it is no longer true of them, that 
they may ‘take of the water of life freely.’ 

These who profess themselves followers of 
Christ, too, and who have hoped that they 
were sincerely and heartily devoted to his ser- 
vice, are often conscious of a similar dulness 
and torpor of sensibility, under the awakening 
truths and precepts, and the inspiring promises, 
of the Word of Ged. It leads them not infre- 
quently to distrust and question the reality and 
completeness of their Christian experience. 
And it leads them, sometimes, to withdraw 
themselves from the sacraments of the church ; 
to refrain from taking part in its social religious 
services; and to hesitate or decline to say 
anything te others to lead them to Christ. It 
seems to them hypocritical to warn others, 
without themselves being excited. 


They cannot believe that they are Christians, 
—s é 
* The following statement has been published—we presume by 


authority—showing the whole number of tickets issued for the 
Anniverary : 


1,337 

Of these, 345 voted for Dr. Tyng’s resolution. The vote against 
‘was not cownted. Some who took tickets were not present ; others 
‘Would sot have voted. At the most the majority was less than 
Shree to one, instead of fen to one, as has been said, 


boastingly 
‘The Bgures show that the meeting wae ruled by New York city. 
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because they do not feel so much as others 
seem to, so much even as they remember to 
have felt themselves at some former time, on 
the great themes of personal religion. Their 
judgments are satisfied, in regard to the value 
and grandeur of the Gospel, and the necessity | 
of it to man’s well-being. Their consciences 
are active, and readily respond to the claims of 
His law and love upon them. They admit and 
admire the glory and sublimity of those celes- 
tial promises and prospects which are held out 
in the Scriptures, to all who are faithful. They | 
are confident, even, when they think of it care- | 
fully, that the daily rule of their own minds and 
life is to do what will be pleasing to Christ, 
and not merely what will gratify themselves. 
And yet they do not feel as they would on the 
subject of Religion ; they are not filled with 
terror for others, or with transport for them- 
selves; they do not tremble at sight of the 
cross, or exult and triumph in contemplation of 
Heaven ; and so they come to the sad conclu- 
sion that they are not Christians, and have not 
known the mystery and the meaning of a true 
change of heart. 

This state of mind is not at all an uncommon 
one. There are many, in all our churches 
probably, who know something of it. It some- 
times leads, as we have intimated, to disastrous 
consequences ; sometimes, even, toa settled 
lethargic despondency and despair, outof which 
it is almost impossible to arouse one. Probably 
every minister has occasionally met this, even 
among those in whose Christian sincerity and 
integrity of purpose he had most confidence. 
And undoubtedly a great deal of the want of 
Christian joyfulness and animation among 
those who profess themselves followers of the 
Master, is traceable to this source. They act 
aright; pray earnestly ; are entirely correct in 


they do not feel as much as they would on the 
subject of Religion. 

It is important, therefore, for both these 
classes whose experience we have outlined, 
that one or two things be kept clearly in mind. 
—The first is, that the Gospel never requires 
Feeling in distinction from Action, as the con- 
dition of acceptance with Christ, and of Ever- 
lasting Life ; and that feeling is only import- 
antin any case as leading to action, and making 
that certain. “Come unto me,” “ follow me,”: 
“take my yoke upon you, and learn of me,” 
these are always the directions of Christ. 
“ By this do we know that we love him, if we 
keep his commandments ;” “he that overcom- 
eth, that doeth his will, that endureth to 
the end, he it is that hath right to 
the tree of life, and may eriter in through the 
gates into the city.".—There may be the most 
intense excitement of feeling and sensibility, 
with no result of salvation and of peace, be- 
cause no action of self-devotion to Christ ; 
and there may be, on the other hand, a very 
sluggish development of feeling—through pecu- 
liarities of constitution, or of circumstances, 
or of previous history—where there is a 
thorough and controlling compliance of the soul 
with the conditions of Christ. No feeling is 
worth anything, whatever its kind, or what- 
ever its amount, that does not lead us to give 
ourselves wholly up to the Son of God; to 
follow him, Jearn of him, to do his will, and to 
be saved by him. Any feeling is sufficient 
that leads us to this conclusion and result, 
whether it seem to us vivid and sharp, or 
inert and long-protracted. 

A second fact to be remembered in the same 
connection is this: that we are very likely to 
be deceived in regard to the reality, and espe- 
cially to the degree, of our own feeling on re- 
ligious subjects.—Those who have most of it 
seem sometimes to themselves to have very 
little. Because their idea of what it should 
be is so high, their experience of what it is 
seems wretchedly low. Very often, too, a 
change in the physical system, in the tone of 
health, vigor, alertness, has wrought a great 
change in the apparent, though not the real 





force of their feeling. Sometimes a too con- 
centrated application of the mind to one theme | 
of religion—for instance, to the danger and 
guilt of the unconverted—has been compen- | 
sated by a natural reaction of the mind, which | 
seeks thus to regain its own balance and pli- | 
ancy ; andthere seems a sudden diminution of | 
feeling where really there is none. 

It is one of the most difficult things for any 
man to do, to measure exactly, by direct in- 
spection, his own feeling on such subjects. It 
sometimes seems to vanish while he looks. 
It loses its bloom, while he is plucking it up 
by the roots that he may examine it. If he 
had simply gone on to do his duty, in the ex- 
ercise and under the pressure of the feeling 
which he had, instead of stopping short to an- 
alyze and scrutinize this motive to his effort, 
he would have found it all-sufficient for his 
needs. But he destroys it by dissecting it. 
He presses the veins of it, with his tourniquet 
of self-inspection, till the blood refuses to cir- | 
culate through them. And so, without cause, | 
he brings his soul into darkness. 

A third fact also connected with this matter 
is this: that he who really would feel more 
than he does on the subject of Religion has the | 
means and opportunities always open to his 
use.—He cannot excite such feeling in himself, 
by asimple voluntary wrench of the soul, de- 
termining to “ feel,” and trying by a spasm of 
effort to accomplish it. He might as well deter- 
mine to feel the smart of a burn, while carefully 
holding his hand from the fire ; or determine 
to enjoy the fragrance of flowers, while keeping 
himself shut up in his counting-room, away 
from green-house, fields, or garden. If a man 
would feel on religious subjects, as on any 
other, he must bring his mind into contact with 
the truth, and patiently hold it there. He must 
enter into sympathy of thought and conviction 
with the great teachers and leaders of the early 
Christian history, Paul, John, Peter and the 
others, till their enthusiasm has kindled a con- 
tagious emotion in himself. He must talk with 
Christians, in whom the feeling he seeks to re- 
produce, abides and is shown. He must ask, 
above all, the assistance of God’s grace ; that 
the inspiring Spirit of the Most High, may work 
in him a deeper conviction, a more ardent de- 
sire, a more intense and fervent feeling. And 
growth does not more surely or steadily follow 











right training in the vegetable world, than a de- 


| majority. 


nnn nnn ________________________________\ 


veloping interest in all Christian truth follows 
such right meditation upon it; such a right and 
wise use of the helps God provides. 

Let any man thus contemplate God's truth 
—the Immortal Future before the soul, the 
great and solitary salvation for the soul provid- 
ed in Christ, the solemnity of Life, the vast is- 
sues of Death,—let him earnestly commune 
with Christians on these themes, and seek the 
gracious aids of God’s Spirit, and let him re- 
solve to yield to his feeling as fast as it is 
awakened, without too curiously scrutinizing 


its growth, and insisting on its agreement with’ 


some arbitrary model—and he will find, as 
thousands have found, that the one theme on 
which he feels most readily, most keenly, most 
influentially, is the theme of his personal re- 
lations to God! that everything else seems no- 
thing in the comparison! and that the only 
marvel to him is how he ever could have lived 
amonth, a day, an intelligent being ‘ between 
two eternities,’ without such feeling ! 





THE TRACT SOCIETY'S MEETING. 


We would be far from representing or believing 
that the executive officers of the Tract Society in- 
tended to make the meeting in Lafayette Place 
anything else than a meeting for the free and hon- 
est discussion of a most important question. We 
will presume that they heartily regret the turbu- 
lence of that meeting ; and that whatever may be 
their satisfaction in the result and in some of the 
friends who rejoice with them, they are by no 
means witheut an uneasy feeling at finding that 
such organs of “ vital godliness” as the Herald, 
the Express, the Day-Book, the New Haven Reg- 
ister, the Hartford Times, the Springfield Argus, 
the Boston Post, and all other journals of the 
same tone and quality, are partakers of their joy. 
It cannot but have occurred to them that those 
who take their opinions on public questions from 
journals of the class which we have indicated, are 
not very much addicted to reading or even pur- 
chasing the Society’s publications, and are not or- 
dinarily characterized by the largeness or the con- 
stancy of their contributions to enterprises of evan- 
gelical propagandism. 

While we give full credit to the Executive Com- 
mittee and Secretaries for the arrangements which 
they had made at our suggestion, [see The Inde- 
dependent of April 15th,] to secure an orderly and 
gentlemanly meeting, we cannot but infer that the 
meeting itself was a very different thing from what 
they expected or desired. The spirit of that turbu- 
lent majority which was the meeting, and by which 
the action of the meeting was determined, did not 
breathe from the saintly lips of Dr. Magie, nor in 
the mellifluous sentences of Dr. Melivaine. It 
was not till a very different leader gave the signal 
by his ill-considered interruption of Dr. Tyng, that 
the spirit in which that majority had come together 
began to manifest itself. From that moment it was 
evident that, with whatever good faith the Adminis- 


tration had made arrangements for a full discussion | 


on both sides, there was another spirit in the meet- 
ing—the spirit of those who would not willingly 
tolerate discussion. Thenceforward the purpose 
to suppress debate burst out at every opportunity. 

What the minority intended to demand was well 
known, not only to the Executive Committee and 
the gentlemen whom they had invited to speak in 
their behalf, but to all fair-minded persons in the 
meeting. That minority had consulted and delib- 
erated, not in private, but with open doors. They 
had held two long sessions in a public place, from 
which nobody was excluded; and, for two suc- 
cessive days, their proceedings and deliberations 
had been reported in the morning newspapers. It 
was perfectly well known that they had no pur- 
pose of attempting to supersede the actual Admin- 
istration. It was equally well known that they 
had no intention of converting the Society into an 
Anti-Slavery Society, or of compelling it to pub- 
lish tracts and books against the relation of master 
and servant, or of committing it to any point of 
church discipline, or of personal morality, about 
which evangelical Christians are not agreed. Of 
Dr. Magie’s speech then, and Dr. Mcllvaine’s, it 
is enough to say, at present, that they did not fair- 
ly meet the question really at issue in the Society. 
Surely the respected Bishop of the Episcopal 
Church in Ohio will not pretend that what Bishop 
Meade himself wrote and pronounced and pub- 
lished, with the highest approbation of the Epis- 
copalians in Virginia, on a subject of common in- 
terest to the churches of all denominations, is not 
“calculated to receive” Bishop Meade’s own ap- 
probation in his capacity as an evangelical Chris- 
tian. 

We refrain from characterizing the reply which 
Dr. William Adams, as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee, made to the question of fact put by 
Prof. Crosby. That question was, Does the Soci- 
ety publish the tract entitled Sambo and Toney ? 
Prof. C. had found in some newspaper a quotation 
from that tract, and all he wanted to know, was 
whether the tract was one of the Society’s publi- 
cations. His question should have been answered 
in one syllable, Yes. But the Chairman of the 
Publishing Committee seemed to feel, not merely 
that some explanation must be added to the an- 
swer, but that some explanation must be given as 
a substitute for an answer. He could not have 
intended any equivocation or evasion. For his 
sake we are sorry that when he had an opportuni- 


ty of answering frankly and categorically, he did 


not improve it. 

But the man for the hour was Dr. Bethune. His 
bearing and behavior in the meeting of last week, 
as well as his characteristic speech on that occa- 
sion, entitle him to some special notice in any re- 
view of the meeting. Indeed, as that gentleman 
is, in some sort, one of the institutions of this me- 
tropolis, we need no apology for speaking of him 
as a representative man. He—not Dr. Magie, nor 
Bishop Mcellvaine, nor the Chairman of the Exeeu- 
tive Committee—was the representative man of the 
He struck the key-note of the meeting, 
when, in a fashion worthy of the U. 8. Marshal 
of this district, he broke out in personal insult on 
Dr. Thompson, and when he intimated unequivo- 
cally that his hatred of The Independent was a 
motive all-sufficient to determine his conduct on a 
great question of duty. “He had no newspaper 
to support him, and must speak for himself.” He 
knows he has twenty newspapers at his back, 
ready to applaud any insult he may offer to Dr. 
Thompson. 

Dr. Bethune is a conspicuous clergyman in con- 
nection with the Reformed Dutch Church, being 
himself a Dutchman by adoption. His literary 
culture and ability, his family relations, his wealth, 
his eloquence in the pulpit, onthe platform, and at 
the dinner-table, and his wit, have made him con- 
spicuous. From such a man, in ecclesiastical unity 
with men like Drs. De Witt and Vermilye, [the 
public have a right to expeet a different exhibition 
of character from that which he made last week. 
His buffooneries, more worthy of a comic actor than 
of the man that he is, are a matter of taste about 
which we will not dispute. But his insolence to- 
ward men who, in every claim to courteous treat- 
ment, are his equals, deserves a graver rebuke, 
which, we doubt not, his own reflections will in 
time administer. Breaches of courtesy are some- 
times, and in some men, breaches of morality. 

The main drift of Dr. Bethune’s speech was an 
evasion of the question. He declaimed as if it 





were proposed to publish tracts against the civil 
institution of slavery or against the relation of 
master and slave, whereas he knew that there 
was no such proposal in debate between the par- 
ties. The staple of his argument was his appeal 
to the blind and unreasoning prejudice of his hear- 
ers against what they suppose to be “ Abolition.” 
He chose to agitate the question of “ no fellowship 
with slaveholders,” as if that were the question 
then and there to be determined. This was a 
breach not merely of logical rules, but of fair-deal- 
ing and of order; and when he was called to or- 
der for speaking on what was not before the meet- 
ing, his only defense was that he had not inter- 
rupted another speaker. 

The minority will do well to remember Dr. 
Bethune’s great threat. He warned them that if 
they do not leave off this agitation, he will resort 
to extreme measures. He did not say that if the 
Society should vote to violate its constitution, and 
should elect an Executive Committee that would 
“carry out’ such a vote, he would take out an 
injunction. All that would be very proper, and 
it may be well for the present Administration to 
understand that they are liable to be surprised at 
any hour by such a legal process. But what he 
threatened was in effect that he would put down 
“ agitation” by the arm of the law, and if neces- 
sary would obtain from the Supreme Court of the 
United States another decision after the fashion 
of the Dred Scott decision. May he live to see 
it! And meanwhile, may his shadow never be 
less ! 
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CONVERSATION. 





RELIGIOUS 


One of the most effective agencies in the present 
revival has proved to be that of personal conver- 
sation. More than the meeting for public prayer 
and exhortation, more than the printed page, more 
even than the stated instructions of the house of 
God, has this individual, personal, presentation of 
truth availed to bring men under the saving pow- 
er of the Gospel. The universality of this agency 
reminds usof the similar demonstration of the Spir- 
it’s power on the day of Pentecost. “I will pour 
out of my Spirit upon all flesh, and your sons and 
your daughters shall prophesy.” It isanother ful- 
filment of the prediction of Malachi—* Then they 
that feared the Lord spake often one to another.” 
This freedom of religious conversation now gained 
by reason of the general interest in religion, gives 
to Christians a fine vantage-ground for the future, 
if they will but be wise and faithful to improve it. 
If henceforth Christians shall accustom themselves 
to speak one to another of the things of Christ, if 
they shall continue to take it for granted that men 
are so far interested in religion as to be willing to 
converse upon it, they will find that the way is 
continually open for honoring God with their lips. 

But to speak truly of religion, the heart must be 
filled with its spirit. Communion with Christ in 
the soul will make the tongue eloquent for Christ 
before men. The joy of God’s salvation, the pow- 
er and freedom of his Spirit, will enable one at all 
times to teach transgressors his ways. 

The volume of Revival Sermons styled the New 
York Pulpit, contains a discourse on religious con- 
versation, by Rev. R. W. Clarke, which abounds 
in Valuable practical suggestions. An extract from 
this discourse will be found under our Editor’s 
Table. 


NEW POSITION OF THE TRACT 
SOCIETY. 





THE 


For the last twelve months it has been the poli- 
cy of the Tract House gentlemen to maintain that, 
on the whole, the resolutions of 1857, unanimously 
adopted on the report of a large and most respect- 
able Committee, mean nothing. It is now the 
policy of the same gentlemen to make themselves 
and the public believe that the action of the So- 
ciety at its late anniversary also means nothing ; 
and that therefore the position of the American 
Tract Society to-day is precisely what was pro- 
posed and intended by the fourteen intelligent and 
honest men whose names were subscribed to the 
report of the Special Committee. 

We happened to observe, in a Connecticut news- 
paper of Saturday last, a communication which may 
be taken as foreshadowing the drift and aim of the 
various proclamations, protocols, minutes, mani- 
festoes, circulars, ete., which will be issued from 
the Tract House in the next twelve months, at a 
great expense for printing-paper, and without any 
inquiry whether they are “calculated to receive 
the approbation of all evangelical Christians.” 
The initial “0.” appended to the communication 
we speak of, designates not indeed a Secretary of 
the Tract Society, but a well-known Secretary or 
agent of another institution, who has found leisure 
to be very active in this matter, and who may be 
presumed to know the views of his brethren in 
Nasseu street. He says: 

“ The exact truth in the case is this: the Society 
voted, by a very large majority, to sustain the ac- 
tion of the Committee as set forth in the ‘ minute’ 
which they have prepared and published on the 
subject; and it may be seen by any one who will 
carefully read the document, that the resolutions 
of the Special Committee, adopted a year ago, have 
not been rescinded, but remain as they were, to be 
considered and ‘ carried out’ with all the fidelity of 
responsible and Christian men, who are expected 
and required to publish such tracts, and such only, 
‘as will tend to promote the widest and best use- 
fulness of the Society throughout our whole coun- 
wy.”” 

“The Society voted to sustain the action of the 
Committee as set forth in the ‘ minute’ which they 
have prepared and published,” and which was 
their special report at the late anniversary. Here, 
then, is a clue to the new position of the Tract 
Society. Let us see what the “ Minute” says on 
one particular topic. 

Dr. Young’s sermon on the Duties of Masters, 
asthe “ Minute” informs us, was submitted to the 
Publishing Committee in June, 1856. It was put 
in type, with other selections on the same subject, 
and copies (“ proofs,” as the Committee say) were 
made, sufficiently numerous “ for deliberate, confi- 
dential consideration” by themselves and by oth- 
ers whom they wished to consult. “ During the 
summer and autumn of that year’—from five to 
eight months before the first meeting of the In- 
vestigating Committee—“ they learned distinctly 
that the issuing of that treatise would be gravely 
objected to, for very diverse reasons, by many, 
both North and South.” Yet, instead of deciding 
immediately not to publish it—instead of falling 
back, instantaneously, upon the constitutional pro- 
hibition as soon as they found that anybody for 
any reason objected not to the treatise itself, but 
“to the issuing of that treatise,” they laid that 
very treatise on the table of the Investigating Com- 
mittee as a specimen of what might be published, 
without hinting that there was an insuperable ob- 
stacle in the way of publishing it. That obsta- 
cle, ‘they now tell us, they had disvovered 
months before the Investigating Committee 
had its first meeting. And what was the 
obstacle in the case of Dr. Young’s Ser- 
mon? Let the “ Minute” testify. “The diffii- 
culties {of political entanglement inherent in the 
theme distinctly appeared ; and among them, that 
the sermon written in one Southern state, animad- 
verted upon state legislation not ,found there, but 
long established in other states. Though by a 
Southern author, it had not currency and sympa- 
thy with all his fellow-Christians in those latter 
states.” 

Briefly, then, the Publishing Committee had al- 
ready discovered, as long ago as the summer and 





autumn of 1856, that Dr. Young's sermon, on the 
Duties of Masters, was entangled with politics. 
Happily that sermon has recently obtained a wide 
circulation, and thousands of our readers can ex- 
amine it for themselves. We have examined it 
with some care to ascertain what constitutes, in 
the estimation of our Publishing Committee, a 
“ political entanglement.” 
which might possibly be construed as implying 
some animadversion on “state legislation.” One 
passage is where the preacher touches on “the 
sale of servants held in involuntary bondage.” He 
says, in reference to that point: 

“The law of Mohammed, more just and hu- 
mane, in this respect, than the codes of many of 
our states, punishes a crime committed by a slave 
with half the penalty inflicted on a freeman for 
the same offense, because the slave's inferiority in 
knowledge and motives to restrain him from crime 
lessens his responsibility. But our laws often 
punish the crimes of slaves with a severity alto- 
gether disproportionate to their enormity, and our 
moral sense revolts at the idea of permitting their 
enforcement. In such a case, the sale of a slave 
with a view to his transportation from the state, 
that he may thus escape sentence of death, may be 
a duty of humanity, as he is thus saved from un- 
just suffering.” 

Perhaps this might be deemed political preach- 
ing. To circulate this in some of the slavehold- 
ing states would be somewhat like circulating in 
the state of Indiana a tract on the question wheth- 
er am evangelical Christian may put away his 
wife for every cause. But this is evidently not 
the passage referred to by the Committee. They 
say “that the sermon written in one Southern 
state animadverted upon state legislation not found 
there, but long established in other states,” where- 
as Dr. Young in this passage is plainly speaking 
to his hearers of a case of conscience which might 
arise under the laws of their own state. We turn 
then to the other passage. It is this: 

“Some have assumed the position that we ought 
not to teach our servants to read the Bible. Our 
posterity will doubtless wonder how so strange a 
position could ever have been assumed in a Chris- 
tian land, and how any sensible and good man 
could ever have deluded himself into the belief 
that such a notion was consistent with the first 
principles of that Gospel which is sent to the bond 
as well as the free, and which requires all who 
receive it to impart a knowledge of it to the ut- 
most of their ability to all who have it not. 

“ To expose the falsity of this view and its per- 
nicious consequences so fully and thoroughly as 
to insure its adequate condemnation, would per- 
haps require more time than the limits of our dis- 
course will allow. But for its refutation in the 
eyes of all intelligent and reflecting men, nothing 
more, as we conceive, is needed, than that their 
attention should be directed to the two false as- 
sumptions on which the position rests. The first 
assumption is, that our system of servitude 1s incon- 
sistent with even such a degree of intelligence on 
the part of servants as will enable them to read the 
Bible. Why are slaves to be prohibited from 
learning to read? The answer is, because such 
instruction will unfit them for remaining in bond- 
age. Nowifthis assumption were true, it would 
be the most powerful argument that has ever been 
urged against the system; for what pious or even 
philanthropic heart could countenance, for a mo- 
ment, the existence of a system, whose existence 
depended on excluding its subjects for ever from 
obeying the divine command to ‘ search the Scrip- 
tures,’ in which alone we ‘have eternal life?’ 
The second false assumption on which must be 
rested the exclusion of servants from learning to 
read is, that for the sake of perpetuating a system 
which we imagine to be gainful, we have a right to 
keep a whole race of our fellow-men in such a state 
of degradation as to debar them from all direct access 
to God's holy word, and thus fearfully multiply the 
chances of their eternal perdstion. If we have no 
such right, they must be allowed to read. But 
ean any Christian imagine that we have such a 
right? If so, he must believe that for an increase 
of gain we might rightfully increase still more 
their chances of perdition, and that to secure a 
very large amount we would be justified in insur 
irg the destruction of their souls. 

* But itis not necessary to consume time in prov- 
ing that all human beings ought to be permitted to 
read God’s word. A prohibition of this privilege 
we should feel bound to regard just as far as we 
would a prohibition to feed the hungry or clothe 
the naked. Is there aught more valuable to any 
one of us, as an immortal being, than to beable to 
read the divine oracles? Can you then, think—I 
appeal to the conscience of every Christian—that 
you are obeying the precepts of our text, that you 
are giving to your servants what is ‘just and 
equal,’ while you are taking no measures to en- 
able them to share in a privilege of such priceless 
value? If the Christian of old, in the days of 
heathen persecution, would rather suffer martyr- 
dom than deliver up his copy of the Bible, can we 
imagine that we possess the Christian spirit, when 
we are unwilling to make exertions that those 
under our care may have the fullest means of ac- 
quainting themselves with its life-giving truths? 
What would you think, and how would you feel, if 
you were yourself debarred from all personal re- 
sort to that living fountain of truth which God has 
opened in the Bible for the healing and refresh- 
ment of the soul—if you were permitted to drink 
of the water of life only as others might find leis- 
ure and inclination to hand you an occasional sip ? 
God’s word is, next to God’s Son, and God’s Spirit, 
the most precious gift which divine mercy ever be- 
stowed on man; and shall we not aid those whom 
God has placed under our care, and for whose sal- 
vation we are in a great measure responsible, to 
secure to themselves its invaluable influences? 
Shall we suffer those who dwell in our houses, and 
labor in our fields, to remain incapable of reading 
for themselves that truth by which the Savior 
prayed that the Father would sanctify his peo- 

le?” 

. Here is the “ political entanglement” referred 
to by the Committee. The laws of Kentucky do 
not forbid, but the laws of some other states do for- 
bid, the teaching of slavés to read. Dr. Young’s 
remarks on the duty of masters in this respect 
might possibly be construed, by a particularly 
jealous and sensitive mind, as ‘ animadverting 
upon state legislation not found in Kentucky, but 
long established in other Southern states.’ Such 
a statement of every Christian master’s duty to- 
ward his dependent and helpless servant is, for- 
sooth, not “caleulated to receive the approbation 
of ail evangelical Christians.” This is the Pub- 
lishing Committee’s own specification of their 
own position. And ¢his—just this—is what the 
mecting in Lafayette Place, with uproar hardly 
more intelligent or manly than that which once 
“for the space of two hours” shook the theater at 
Ephesus, has fully ratified. The position of the 
Tract Society is that so long as any state shall re- 
tain in its statute-book the antichristian and in- 
human law which shuts off slaves from the priv- 
ilege of personal access to the recorded word of 
God, so long the Society will publish not a word 
implying that the duty of “ believing masters” is 
measured and determined by a higher law. 

Such is the new position of this American Tract 
Society. If all evangelical Christians are agreed 
in anything, they are agreed in holding the great 
Protestant principle that every human being ought 
to read the Bible for himself. The man who 
maintains that the bishop of Rome is Christ’s viear 
on earth, or that absolution by a priest is essential 
to the forgiveness of sin, does not more unequivo- 
cally forfeit all claim to fellowship ané recogni- 
tion among evangelical Christians, than that man 
does, who holds that the Christian master of a bond- 
servant—whether an apprentice or a slave—has 
a right to let that servant live and die without so 
much instruetion as will enable him to read for 
himself the recorded word of God. Where is the 
evangelical Christian who will contradict any 
sentence of what we have copied from Dr. Young's 
sermon? The very supposition of an evangelical 
Christian maintaining the atrocious doctrine which 
Dr. Young has there so cogently refuted and re- 
buked, is an absurdity. All men know that God 
commands masters to give to their servants that 
which is just and equal, and that the master who 


can read the Bible, or who can teach his own 


We find two passages | 
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children to read it, does not give to his Seine, 
| that whichis just and equal, unless he teaches them 


| also to read the Bible for themselves, But this 


| duty the institution in Nassau street refuses to in. 
| culeate. It repudiates Dr. Young's sermon on the 


Duties of Masters, and brands it with the stigma 
of “ political entanglement,” simply because that 
sermon inculcates on masters the unquestionable 
duty (unquestionable among Christians) of teach- 
ing their servants, or allowing them to be taught, 
to read the Bible. 

Will the churches sustain the Society in its new 
position? The position which it held last year, 
was that “those moral duties which grow out of 
the existence of slavery, as well as those moral 
evils and vices which it is known to promote, and 
which are condemned in Scripture and so much 
deplored by evangelical Christians, undoubtedly 
do fall within the province of this Society, and cay 
and ought to be discussed in a fraternal and Chris. 
tian spirit.” Had “ the principles” of that Position, 
so definitely guarded, been “carried out” in pru- 
dent but resolute “action,” the Executive Com. 
mittee would have promoted effectually “ the widest 
and BEST usefulness of the Society in all parts of 
the country.” But from that position the Society 
has unequivocally receded. Its position now js 
that if the law of any Southern state is framed in 
violation of the known command of God, that is a 
case of “political entanglement,” and the com- 
mandment of God on that point—however clear— 
however recognized by the judgment and con- 
science of all evangelical Christians—must be sup- 
pressed inall the publications of this Society. Wil! 
the churches—will the Christian public in any 
part of the country—sustain an institution which 
stands on such a basis? 


MINOR MORALS. 





A.tuovGu the votes of the majority at the an- 
nual meeting of the Tract Society forbid the Pub- 
lishing Committee to issue tracts upon some of 
the gravest principles and duties of common moral- 
ity, they are not left without a field upon which 
to employ their powers during the coming year. 

There are certain minor morals to which the 
Committee would do well to turn their attention ; 
especially the duty of decency of speech, and of 
decorum in the house of God. 

Their foremost champion on Wednesday, not 
only indulged his chronic habit of personality— 
for which in any respectable political assembly, he 
would have been called to order by the chair—but 
he applied to Christian men, his equals, who ex- 
pressed their disapprobation, a term of indecency 
for which there can be no apology. Any gentle- 
man in that assembly would have been shocked at 
the use of such a term by a minister, in his own 
parlor. And yet many applauded it as applied to 
Christian brethren in the house of God. Cannot 
the Committee give us a tracton the text “ Let no 
corrupt [impure] communication proceed out of 
your mouth”? Or does the fact that the distin- 
guished evangelical Christian who used that in- 
decent term was afterwards elected into the 
Board of Directors, create a constitutional objec- 
tion to such a tract? 

SAMBO AND TONEY; WHICH IS COR- 
RECT! 





At the late meeting of the. Tract Society, the 
Chairman of the Publishing Committee is reported 
to have said that the tract “Sambo and Toney” 
was “not issued during the past year,” and that 
“it had not been printed for a leng time.” 

In the annual report of the Tract Society for 
1857, this tract is announced for the first time as a 
new publication, (see p. 14.) 

In the American Messenger for January, 1853, 
the following announcement appeared : 

“New Tracts, No. 594. Sampo ann Toney; a 
dialogue between two servants, originally pub- 
lished by the late Rev. Edward Botsford, a suc- 
cessful Baptist minister in Georgia and South Caro- 
lina ; recommended by Bishop Meade of Virginia 
as ‘one of the finest tracts in our language.’ It il- 
lustrates love and faithful labors for souls among 
the colored people, like those of Harlan Page, and 
which God owned and blessed.” 

Now it may be that the Chairman of the Pub- 
lishing Committee had never read the tract. How 
then came he to be so confident in his statements ? 
Who prompted him? But there were present in the 
house, officers of the Society who did know all the 
facts. Why did they suffer the audienceto be mis- 
led by the Chairman’s error ? 


Deatu or Anson G. Puetps, Ese.—Thousands 
of persons in all parts of the country will regret to 
hear of the death of Anson G. Phelps, Esq., an 
eminent Christian merchant of this city, widely 
known as the friend of all our benevolent socie- 
ties and institutions, and an officer in many of 
them, who made free use of his splendid fortune 
in the relief of human want and suffering, and in 
the spread of the Gospel. Mr. Phelps died sud- 
denly on Tnesday evening, while sitting in his 
house in this city, of disease of the heart. He had 
been unwell for several days, but was thought to 
be recovering, when in an unexpected moment he 
fell dead. He was a comparatively young man, 
being about forty years of age at his death, 
and was a son of the late Anson G. Phelps, Esq., 
whose good name he worthily bore. Both father 
and son were members of the well-known firm of 
‘Phelps, Dodge & Co.” His death will be widely 
regretted not only among mercantile circles, but 
among all the friends of those religious and phil- 
anthropic enterprises which he was always so 
ready to assist, and from which he was hardly ever 
known to turn away with anexcuse. Modest, dis- 
creet, prompt, energetic, liberal, kind, he was a 
raan of rare value in plans and labors for the good 
of others. His loss will be felt as a public calam- 
ity. 
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CCMMERCIAL AND FINANGIAL, 





Seuthern Commercial Convention, 

This annual Southern spasm of cotton politicians has 
lately found vent in Montgomery, Ala. The special 
object of this grand periodical demonstration, isto take 
a south-side view of commercial matters, pass strong 
resolutions “calculated to receive the approbation of 
all” —Northern doughfaces, and also others calculated to 
jog up Uncle Sam to open his purse-strings and help 
‘em along in building Atlantic steam-boats, and in 
promoting various other matters calculated particularly 
to save the Union. 

This year the assembly was graced by filibuster 
Walker, who must have made a great sensation, and by 
the patriot John Mitchell, who has doubtless ere this 
reached the maximum of all his earthly aspirations, on 
a “ plantation well stocked with negroes.” 

Business hereabouts will of course maintain a mas- 
terly inactivity until we learn from this Convention 
whether all the dry goods, railroad iron, and Chins 
crackers wanted in this “ great republic” are henoe- 
forth to be received through the city of Mobile or 
Charleston, or the Northern village of New York. 
We counsel prudence and calmness, both in and out 
of Wall street, until the flashing telegram shall settle 
the question—for ever. Thus far the most “glorious 
and happy results” have followed these annual convo- 
cations—not in the shape of ocean steam-ships, for 
none have either been built or wanted there, nor in the 
shape of extensive importations of foreign merchan- 
dise, for negro cloths and various other luxuries most 
in demand come from another direetion, but in some- 
champagne, and windy speeches. 

P. S.—Should the Convention now in session decide 
to plank down ten thousand dollars ia hard cash toward 
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the first line of Liverpool ferry-boats, the balance of 
the money will be offered here on reasonahle terms. 


Gevernor Buekingham. 


The worthy Goveraor of Connecticut, in his message 
to the Legislature, suggests the following in regard to 
railroad corporations : 
vs, That he party rho pei aad sal be resale 
of such party, or the carelessness of employes. 2. That creditors 
be so far protected that when a corporation defaults its interest or 
its principal, it may be prevented from operating its road so as to 
decrease the value of its property to the injury of its mo Ss. 
3. That mortgagees have full authority to foreclose, and with such 
foreclosure that all the corporate powers of the company be vested 
jp the party foreclosing. 

We hope these suggestions will be approved by the 
Legislature, and become law in that and every other 
state in the Union. The city of New York is deluged 
with “ first,” “second,” “third,” “fourth,” “ prefer- 
red,” “income,” “ construction,” and every other kind, 
sort, and description of “bonds,” many of which are 
worth no more, practically, than so much brown paper. 
They neither pay principal mor interest. As a foot- 
pall for bulls, bears, and other wi/d animals, they have, 
it is true, a nominal velue, but as for getting money in 

any shape from the corporation which issued them, 
that's out of the question. Indeed, matters have been 
so arranged in numerous cases that a foreclosure suit 
cannot be commenced in cases of non-payment of in- 
terest, unless a majority or more of the parties holding 
the bonds join together in such proceedings. .~ 

Now we hope the plan of Governor Buckingham 
will be adopted, and that all such rotten concerns be 
compelled to go imto | quidation, short meter. 

The Governor propvses the following in regard to 
banks : 


“That the banks be prohibited from paying interest on deposits. 
That they be prohibited from making loans on call. That their 
circulation be limited te an amount not exceeding seventy-five 
per cent. on their capital stock. That they be required to make 
monthly returns of their condition to the Bank Commissioners. 
That they be required to keep on hand an amount of specie equal 

ten per cent. on the total amount of their indebtedness, and if 
during any month their average amounts shall not be equal to this 
requirement, all discounts shall cease until they shall be restored 
éo such a condition. 

“There .are seventy-six banks in the state, with an aggregate 
fapital of $20,618,723.” 


Cotton Culture and Free Labor in Jamalea. 

The Manchester manufacturers have formed a new 
Cotton Association for the obtaining of cotton from 
the island of Jamaica. An agent, Mr. William Cross, 
has made a report, iu which he shows the great adapt- 
ability of the soil tothe growth of the perennial cot- 
ton plant. The cotton plant of this country is an an- 
nual. 

Efforts are makiuy in India and in Africa, both in 
Algeria and on the const of the Atlantic, for the growth 
of this staple ; but it will take many years before the 
supply from other parts can compete with our South- 
ern States, as consumption is ever on the increase. 
We copy Mr. William Cross’s report, as showing the 
state of Jamaica as afiected by the abolition of slavery : 


“On the Ist of August next 20 years will have elapsed since 
600,000 British slaves were made free for ever. 

“There is no use denying that as freemen they have produced 
fess sugar and coffee than during their period of slavery; hence 
m general notion exists that they are a lazy, worthless, and ungrate- 
ful class of beings ; but in order to inform the British public what 
are the real causes of this lessened production, I will shortly state 
hat I know to be actual facts as regards Jamaica. 

“Ist. During the days ef s!avery and protection, sugar and cof- 
Bee estate proprietors rea'ized enormous profits, nevertheless 









smany of them outlived their income, and were obliged to mort- 
gage their property, so that when the time came for competing on 
equal terms with the whole world, much of their capital was lost, 
sand instead of the free inborers’ wages being paid weekly or fort- 


mightly, as was agreed upon, they were in many instances paid at 
Girregular intervals of three or six weeks. Under such conditions 
ws these, our Lancashire spinners would no more be able to keep 
Bheir operatives togetber than were the planters. 

“2d. The estate overseers who had to deal with the negroes as 
plaves, have, in very many instances, proved utterly unfit to gov- 
ern them as freemen. 

“3d. The chief reason why so many estates have been aban- 
@ioned is on account of the redistribution ef labor. Slavery, as a 
pystem, confined the negrwes to the production of sugar, rum, 
coffee, pimento, and ginger; as freemen they were at liberty to 
consult their own interest or inclination; hence, great numbers 
@ommenced business as storekeepers. In and around all the 
Zowns of Jamaica shoals of these native dealers exist, some of 
fhem having realized various snmsup te £1,000, Buta still more 
numerous class, numbering thousands on thousands, saved money 
and bought land, a portion of which they cultivate as provision 

unds ; in some localities, where the soil and climate are suita- 
le, they grow from one t» five tierces of coffee each per annum, 
in addition to ground provisions and fruit. Taken as a class, 
however, one-half or three fourths of the labor of these farmers 
now lies dormant, simply because they have nothing to grow for 
which a market can be found ; it is useleas for them to produce 
more provisions than they can cat or sell, and a large capital is 
uired to establish a sugar manufactory. If these freeholders 
storekeepers are to be called lazy, what are we to say about 

®ur own grocers, drapers, and farmers? 

*“ Only let us get cotton culture introduced into Jamaica, and 
phe will flourish as of yore. The present dearness of cotton is 
waused chiefly by acting on the cruel, wieked, blind, and insane 
doctrine that cotton spinners ought not to be producers as well; 
if spinners ought not to help themselves, is it reasonable te ask 
aid of the bleacher, iron*founter, grocer, and draper? 

“Ina recent able speech, Edmund Ashworth, Esq., observed 
Bhat ‘ the most limited intelligence would see that when cotton was 
extremely dear, mills must work short time.’ Now, who in Lan- 
©ashire is not interested in mills working fulltime? Everybody 
Gn this district, either directly or indirectly, has a pecuniary stake 
fin the cotton trade, conse juently everybody who can spare a few 
jpounds should try to obtain more cotton. In Ameriea the cotton 

t is an annual; we have colonies where it flourishes up to 
thirty years without the expense of re-planting ac | required. 
There are millions of acres of first-class cotton-growing land ia 
fhe world, and millions of people to cultivate them. hat is re 
@uired, and all that is required, to obtain any quantity of cotten 
yielding to the procurer an average annual profit of not less 
than 20 per cent.—is simply a prudent, earnest, organiged effort. 
Lancashire is now buying her great staple from the dearest cot- 
$on-producing country in the world.” 


Parsimeny. 

The cireumscription of trade and commerce in all 
parte of the world continues. There seems a patient 
wvaiting for better and more active times. Speculation 
Janguishes—conservatism is in strong force—liquida- 
fiion and settlements form the bulk of financial trans- 
actions. Economy and parsimony are practiced with 
unusual strictness. Exchanges are slow. The circu- 
ation is limited. The tone of confidence is weak. 
Distrust prevails extensively. Gold accumulates in 
London, Paris,and New York. Imports and exports 
gre both limited. We keep our gold at home. That 
great desideratum of our advocates for protection and 
@ high tariff has happened, namely, light imports and 
the non-export of gold; and what has happened in 
gonsequence? An unproductive state for capital and 
dabor ; a low revenue, which compels the Government 
to borrow money; avd heaps of gold exist which lie 
idle, producing nothing, doing no service to mechan- 





fics, capitalists, or state—all of which derive revenue 
From an active state of trade abroad as well as at 
home. We cannot surround ourselves by a wall of 


brass, and diminish or stop our trade abroad without 
doing so at home. Onur gold as wellas our cotton 
needs a foreign demand to make it most productive. 
The same causes which led to over-importation led 
fo over-production at home, namely, too much credit, 
or rather, too extended and teo indiscriminate credit. 
These extremes have led to the opposite extreme, and 
eredit and enterprise Lave been contracted below the 
actual legitimate means at command. The remedy 
would seem to be found in the actual parsimony of 
consumption that prevails. Parsimony has been de- 
elared, on high authority, to be of itself a great reve- 
mue. The money means of consumers are recovering. 
The prevailing parsimony will increase those means. 
An increasing power of consumption will then be felt, 
and a renewed impetus to trade commence, and specu- 
Sations will be set in motion. Our imports and exports 
willagain revive. Tlie Government will obtain a large 
revenue once more, to enable it to pay off the money it 
is now borrowing, Exchanges will be quick. Money 
‘willbe plentiful in circulation, instead of, as now, out of 
irculation. Labor will be in demand, and men will 
fe less moody and brooding, and more charitable and 
lively. There will be more doing and less thinking. 
Beriousness will take a more active form, but will not 
be the less seriousness for that. 


In time of peace prepare for war. In time of com- 


‘mercial inactivity, prepare for the certain return of 


activity, by which preparation it will be rather hast- 
ened than otherwise ; and the first opportunities can 
be embraced. 

There is some disposition to hoard up produce, hy 


pothecating the same, and to wait for the chance of 
better prices. This is the worst thing that can hap- 
pen. The times require a movement of produce and 
of money together. To set money in circulation, the 
produce of the soil must be sold; and though priees 
@re low, this proceeding is sure to make them lower 
prhen the approaching harvest is garnered. It is bet- 
er to sell cereal produce at present prices, pay debts, 
get the money returns in motion, and attend to the 
frork of reproducing. This will be a surer way to 
grow rich than storing, borrowing, losing interest and 
e@harges, and perhaps more. The present state of Eu- 
Wope does not favor a speedy return to high prices for 
breadstuffs. The earth is all over teeming withcereal 
produce, and low (comparatively) prices will prevail 
in themselves a blessing. Therefore we say to the 
farmer, sell and reproduce ; and to the middle holder, 






Money Market. 
The market is still over-supplied with monoy, { 
though the issue of Treasury notes has absorbed a few | 
millions. The banks in their last statement show | 
only a loss of $722,418 specie, while their deposits 
have increased $1,872,149, and their loans $1,377,353. 
The increase in the loans is the result of the banks 
having taken a large portion of the new issue of Gov- 
ernment notes. The extraordinary circumstance is, 
that the taking of this new loan has been accomps- 
nied by an increase in the deposits, now amounting to 
the unusual sum of $83,600,000. The California 
remittance last week was $1,600,000—rather above 
the average. Liquidation of accounts is still much 
greater than the opening of new credits, and therefore 
balances on country account are incrtasing. There 
is a remarkable dullness in uncurrent money. Many 
of the brokers are scarcely doing any business. The 
country banks cannot keep out any large circulation. 
Treasury notes bearing 5 per cent. are at@ premium 
of 3 of one per cent., and the 43s are ata premium 
of 3 of one per cent. The Treasury disbursements 
are again greater than the receipts, and have already 
compelled the Government to a further issue of notes, 
for $4,000,000 are to be issued on the 14th of June 
to make up the $20,000,000 authorized by Congress ; 
besides which, $4,000,000 which have been paid in for 
duties can be reissued, making in all $8,000,000 in 
amount for further issues. 
Large sums of money are lying unemployed, and 
will continue so until business revives. 
It is noticeable that at Chicago, Milwaukee, Cincin- 
nati, and St. Louis, money is in very active demand, 
and actually scarce in the firat-named city. Money is 
also scarce in some parts of the South. The banks 
in St. Louis have resumed specie payments. The 
banks of New Orleans have of late been [losing 
specie, but still hold (May 8) the large sum of $10,- 
615,000. 

Foreign Exchange. 

The demand is but slight, yet the supply of bills is 
mainly from the Seuth, which are controlled by the 
New York exchange bankers, who are consequently 
disposed to ask higher rates. The slack demand, how- 
ever, has rather caused an adverse movement, and 
sterling bills are about 3th easier than last week. The 
range is 109$a1093—mostly 109}; and for commercial 
bills 10932108}. Frances are firm at 5.11}a5.13}. 
Belmont is the largest seller, at 5.12}. Some commer- 
cial bills on Paris are offering at 5.15a5.16t. 
Florins—that is, exchange on Amsterdam and Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main—are selling quickly at 41a41jc. per 
florin. Bremen exchange is 79}c. per thaler, and 
Hamburg at 36jc. per mare banco. 


Discounts. 
Some of the banks are taking business paper at 5a 
6 per eent. discount; and the brokers take prime 
grades at 4a5, and good indorsed paper at 5a6. Call 
loans are making at 3a5 per cent. The demand for 
business paper far exceeds the supply. 


Dry Goods. 
The character of the trade is unchanged. There is 
little doing by the importers, while the jobbers are 
moderately busy at steady prices. The auction sales 
have cleared off the latest importations of French 
goods, and little else remains on hand. Prices are main- 
tained for all choice styles and fine qualities, and old 
styles move at some reduction. Few fancy goods will 
be left over this season. Staple goods of the best 
kinds are firmly held, as they cannot be replaced at 
eost. Shawls are in good request. Foreign goods 
other than silks are very dull, and at declining rates for 
woolen kinds. The chilly winds and rain have retarded 
the summer retail trade, which checks the sales of job- 
bers ; but the summer consumption is yet to come, and 
is relied on. In domestic cotton goods there is a great 
steadiness of trade, which betokens soundness more 
than activity, and an advance in prices when the usual 
activity returns. Woolen goods are not firm, except 
for good fancy styles of cassimeres. 
Foreign Markets. 
The advices from Europe are of the same tenor with 
regard to financial matters as previously. Money is 
still accumulating in London and Paris, as well as in 
the principal marts of commerce on the Continent. 
Rates of interest are low. In London they are 2}a2} 
per cent.; the Bank of England stillcharging 3. Fur- 
ther arrivals of large shipments of gold from Australia 
are daily expected. The Bank has lent the British 
Government one million pounds sterling at 3; percent., 
and had offered to loan two at the same rate. With 
this sum the Government would be able to pay off 
$2,000,000 of exchequer bills, thus adding to the sup- 
ply of money on the market. 
€otton continues to appreciate in price in Liverpool, 
and breadstuffs are steady at low prices. American 
eecurities were, however, declining. 
Stocks. 
Tie market is rather more buoyant, but has no aid 
from any foreign demand. Good state and bank 
stocks, and first-class railroad bonds, are more sought 
for by investors, but the speculation in railroad shares 
is confined to the brokers. New York Central stock 
has declined in consequence of the recent accident on 
the road, by which the Company becomes liable to 
heavy damages for compeneation to the wounded and 
friends of the dead. The coroner’s jury have brought 
in a verdict that the deaths happened in consequence 
of the culpable negligence of the Company. 
There is an entire absence of speeulation, except in- 
side the Board, in all second-class stocks and bonds. 
Wall-street cliques of speculating brokers have got 
the control of some coal and railroad stocks, which 
are tobe worked in the market in their peculiarly 
dodging way. California state bonds are improving 
rapidly in estimation ; the old issues have advanced 2, 
and new ones 3 percent. Missouris, which have been 
very abundant in market, have also risen. 


City Banks. 
The following is a statement of the average condi- 
tion of the 53 city banks for the week ending May 15, 
compared with the week previous : 


Gross Actual 
Week ending. Loans. Specie, Circula’n. Deposits. Deposits. 
May 15...$114,119,288 34,731,728 7,502,975 101,884,163 83,599,295 
May &... 112,741,935 35,453,146 7,735,356 101,165,807 81,727,146 








The following is a comparison between the condi- 
tion of the banks now and a year ago, namely : 


Imports and Exports. 


i... P mn 
I ts, k ending 15th May........ $2,732, 4,619,0 

Baperts qpesie ee gs genenrise 758,399 1,488,715 
Do. ofspecieexcepted" =... .- ss 720,710 1,927,728 


The East River Bank has reduced its capital to 
$226,000. 

Removal. 

Gibbs, Watson & Gibbs, Banking and Collection 


Pine street—a central location for this enterprising 
and popular firm. 
Bank.Note Register. 
We most cheerfully commend this new periodical 
to the attention of merchants, bankers, and business 
men generally. It is published by Gwynne & Day, 
12 Wall street, and contains all the information usual- 
ly found in a bank-note detector, with much addi- 
tional matter of interest to every intelligent reader. 











pell and buy again, for prices cannot be permanently | snd Europe. Mesers Mills & (o., Londos, for 
maintained. st eetsete ante cod Dividwads eolletod. 


respectfully requested to call and examine our machine, whieh is 
Increase.. $1,377,353 718,356 1,872,149 | of splendid workmanship. 
Decrease......eeseees $722,418 232,081 OFFICES. 
e exchanges for the week endin 469 Broadway, New York, 
™ E 6 Daily Average 620 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, 
May 10, were $116,631,969 $19 438 1 Corner Essex and Lincoln streets, Boston. 476tf 
ay , >) 6 PORE eee ee eee ee PS ie . 9 
May 17, Were......0---ssesesecreee 109,709,211 18,284,868 
4 
eS ite n-- cms —saam| CEMENT ROOFING. 


House, have removed to 106 Broadway, corner of 


THE INDE 


UNCAN, SHERMAN & O0,; 
BANKERS, 


CORNER PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK, 
13808 
Citeular Notes and Letters of Gredit, 


for travéiers, available in all the principal cities of the world. 
Aleo 
, MERCANTILE CREDITS, 


For use in EUROPE, CHINA, etc. 484-4966 


Removal to 151 Bowery. 


THE 


Stuyvesant insurance Co. 
Have removed their Office to 


NO. 151 BOWERY, 


south-east corner of Broome street, (directly opposite their for- 
mer location,) where they respectfully solicit a continuance of 
the patronage heretofore so liberally extendéd'to them. 

Capital $200,000, with a large surplus eecurely invested. All 
osses promptly adjusted. 





FREDERICK RK. LEE, President. 
BENJAMIN J. PENTZ, Secretary. 


New York, Aprit, 1858. 494-506X 


DAVENPORT, IOWA. 


TALLMAN, POWERS & MeLEAN, 
Bankers and Dealers in Exchanges: 


Collections made throughout the West, and remitted for on day 
of payment at current rates of exchange. 

to Carpenter & Vermilye, Anthony J. Bleecker, Son &. 
oe, Nachod & Kuhne, Martin Bates, Jr., & Co. 


REMOVAL. 


THE HOME INSURANCE Co. 
Have Removed from No. 4 Wall st. 
TO THEIR NEW OFFICE, 
NOS. 112 & 114 BROADWAY. 
CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F, WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 


J. Mitton Sara, Secretary. 
New York, May 1, 1858. 


Gwynne & Day’s 
BANK NOTE REGISTER 


AND DETECTOR OF COUNTERFEITS 

Is the most reliable work of the kind in the U. S.the Publishers 
being experienced Bankers, and always purchasers of bank notes 
at the rates queted. All banks of a doubtful solvency or manage 
ment are unmistakably marked inthe List, and no threats, or 
bribes of patronage, shall ever prevent us giving the public a fair 
warning of the real standing of such banks. There will be other 
new features in this work, and we intend to make it a valuable 
book of reference for bankers, brokers, merchants, and others. 


PRICES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


RE RES oo rcecccccee G2 & Year, 
...$l a year. 








492-495X 








PENDENT. 








SINGER’S SEWING MACHINES. 
The only newspaper in the world, the editor of which 
has any knowledge of Sewing Machines, is 

I. M. SINGER & CO.’S GAZETTE. 9 
This elegantly illustrated journal is entirely devoted 
to Sewing Machine interests, and from it the public 
can always obtain the latest and most reliable informa- 
tion. A large edition is printed, and it is given or sent 
by mail gratis to all who apply for it. A notice of all 
new Sewing Machines and improvements in Sewing 
Machines, which have any merit, will always be found 
in the Gazette. The last number deseribes several 
new and very valuable machines. Among others is 
SINGER'S NEW FAMILY SEWING MACHINE, 
which, in elegance of form, beauty of ornementation, 
efficiency in performing various kinds of work, dura- 
bility and certainty of keeping in order, as well as the 
facility with which the way of operating it ean be 
learned, surpasses al] other Sewing Machines ever re- 
commended for family purposes. 
SINGER’S STANDARD SEWING MACHINES, 
for general manufacturing, are closely identified with 
many of the leading interests of the country. Intelli- 
gent manufacturers will use no other. [9 To clergy- 
men of any denomination we will sell a Sewing Ma- 
chine upon terms unprecedentedly favorable. 4-9 For 
full information about sizes, prices, ete., of Sewing 
Machines, and the proper way of ordering and trans- 
porting them, send for a copy of J. M. Singer 4 Co.'s 
Gazette. I. M. SENGER & CO., 
493.502 458 Broadway, New York. 


WHEELER & WILSON MF’G CO.’S 
SEWING MACHINES. 
Office Ne. 343 Broadway, New York. 
HIGHEST PREMIUMS AWARDED 1857, BY THE AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE, N. ¥., MARYLAND INSTITUTE, BALTIMORE, 


AND AT THE MAINE, CONNECTICUT, MICHIGAN, 
AND ILLINOIS STATE FAIRS. e 


Send for a Circular. 

OPINIONS OF THE NEW YORK PRESS. 
We prefer them for family use.—Trigyne. 
They are the favorites for familics,— Times. 
The machine for family use.—Advocate and Journal. 
Most honorable to American genius.— Independent. 
We cannot imagine anything more perfect.—Evang 
Will give entire satisfaction —Observer. 
The best ever invented.—Christian Inquirer. 
In looking for the best, see these.—Ezaminer. 
Admirably adapted for family use.—Chronicle. 
Indispensable in every family.—The Preacher. 








i dcnxscnn stub ons deamn traieetainnas et 50c. a year. We praise it with enthnsiasm.—Christian Intell. 
To Postmasters ond others who aid the cireulation of the REG- It is without a rival.— Scientific American. 490tt 
ISTER by gesting up Clubs, we offer the following ind ta: 
Hon ecoiee - 4 Weekiy PD EEG $5 CAUTION to the Public.—Lyen’s Mantifesto.— 
eer outadaa Namiis, espe Whereas, counterfeiters and imitators, moved by a desire to 


Half-yearly subscriptions received at one-half the foregoing 
rates. All to be paid in advance. 
Letters, with subscription wonez, should be addressed to 
WYNNE & DAY, Bankers, 

No. 12 Wall street, New York. 
Copies of the BANK NOTE REGISTER can be had of Agents 
and Newsmen. 

City subscribers will be supplied by carriers, weekly, at twenty 
cents per month. 493-406 


Joseph H. Ladd, 
COMMISSION AGENT, 


Ne. 22 Beckman Street, 
NEW YORK. 


STOCKS and BONDS bought and sold at the Brokers’ Board 
on the most favorable terms. 

DIVIDENDS collected and MONEY invested. 

LAND WARRANTS bought and sold, and warranted genuine, 
N. B.—No money loaned and nothing done in Real Estate. 














ADVERTISING ITEMS. 


NOTICE TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 
We have determined, for the purpose of introducing 
Howe's Unrivaled Elliptic Spring Bed Bottoms at once 
into every section of the country, to supply them 
hereafter, packed for transportation, at the extreme 
low price of Five Dollars and Fifty Cents per Set. 
Clergymen supplied at $500. Give width of bed- 
stead, and address the 
ELLIPTIC BED SPRING COMPANY, 
No. 387 Broadway, N. Y., 
or send tv some friend in the city. Circulars on ap- 
plication. 494 








GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
18 Summer Street, Boston. 
495 Broadway, New York. 
730 Cuestnot Srreet, ParaDe.rnta. 
ie These Machines are now justly admitted to be 
the best in use for Family Sewing, making a new, 
strong, and elastic stitch, which will nor rip, even if 
every fourth stitch be cut. 
“For our own family use, we beeame fully satisfied 
that Grover & Baker's machine is the best, and we ae- 
cordingly purchased it.”"—American Agriculturist for 
October, 1857. 
Horace Greevry, in referring to the above from the 
Agriculturist, writes, “To all of which the Tribune 
saysAmen. That the writer ofa notice of Sewing 
Machines, that we lately published, prefers Wheeler 
& Wilson's, does not make them preferable.”—Nov. 6, 
1857. 
“There is not an invention of this inventive age 
which honors American genius more than the Sewing 
Machine. No family ought to be deprived of its 
benefits. We are satisfied, from a personal examina- 
tion, that the one called Grover & Baker's is all that it 
claims to be, and is good enough to be safely recom- 
mended, and to meet all reasonable requirements in 
the work of a family.”—JIndependent, August 6. 
Cireulars sent on application by letter. tf 


Hunt, Webster & Co.'s 
TIGHT-STITCH SEWING MACHINES. 
LICENSED UNDER HOWE’S PATENT. 
Embracing Hick’s Recent Improvements. 
Price of Family Machine.........-..-.-..+0seeeeesesee cree $100 
Price of Manufacturers’ Machine. .............+++ $110 and $120 


We are ready to have a comparison instituted at any time be- 
tween our machine and that of any other make, whether used 
and adapted to Family or Manufacturing purposes. Our object 
is to sell a machine that shall give perfect satisfaction to the pur- 
chaser. Anyone having occasion to buy a Sewing Machine, is 











HE UNDERSIGNED WOULD RESPECT- 
fully recommend to the notice of the citizens of New York 


a ‘900,445,000. oto. 000 and vicinity, the superior merits of our PORK, BEEF, ete ty SIDES, HAMS, 
Sepa eI A 114,620,042 114,199; , 
Specie garnets ear 44730728) Patent Fire and Water-Proof CHOICE FAMILY HAMS, 
Yirculation...........-.-se0 935, é 
Gross Deposits..........+++++ 98,818,704 101,884,163 Stagg 4 Shays, Phipps, N. W. Thomas, Gerard, and 
ae 52-500 23 CEMENT, i. aan. 
In Sub-Treasury.........--.+ 13,778,645 5,853,550 aieueas PLAIN CURE FAMILY HAMS, on 
Dividends. HAMS, 
Manhattan Fire Insurance Co., half-yearly dividend 15 percent., | BEST ARTICLE IM USE FOR REPAIRING OLD REFINED LARD, EXTRA QUALITY, 
Pacific Banks h Givi seep oohapgaia Fer Shipping te Warm Climates. 458-500X 
Pacific Bank, half-yearly dividend 4 per cent., payable Ist June. _—— @ pping 


CHEAPEST PAINT FOR NEW TIN ROOFS, 
Making them Fire-Proof and Water-Tight for a number of Years. 
We warrant all Jobs over $100 for Five Years, 


at a cost over Board or Shingle Roofs of six cents per square foot ; 
over Copper, Tin, Zine, and Iron Roofs, two cents per square foot, 
and give satisfactory references of our responsibility. 

We would be happy to show at our office samples and numer- 
ous testimonials from highly respectable parties and Insurance 
Companies who have tested this Cement. 

CEMENT furnished by the barrel for the eountry, with printed 
instructions for use. 


JOSEPH DITTO & CO., 


378 BROaDWAY, NEW YORK. 
488-500 





Frecxies.—Of all the effects that exposure of the 
skin to the air or sun produces, the most disagreeable 
is called freckles, or tan. If spread over the entire 


share the profits accruing from the sale of Lyon's Magnetic Pow- 
der and Pills, with the inventor of those articles, have got up 
a variety of poi 





pounds to represent the same ; there- 
fore be it known, that the only poisonless, infallible, and, imme- 
diate means of destroying bedbugs, roaches, plant lice, ants, 
moths, flies, and other insects, is Lyon’s Magnetic Powder; and 
that the only preparation which can be depended upon for clean- 
ing houses, cellars, barns, stores, warehouses, etc., of rats and 
mice, is Lyon’s Magnetic Pills. The certificates-to this effect are 
of a higher character than were ever before given to an inventor 
or discoverer of any article used for domestic purposes. Lyon 
has received four national medals, together with letters from 
Prince Albert, the King of Prussia, the President of the United 
States, and the first scientific men in Europe and America. He 
invites attention to the same at his Central Depot, 424 Broadway. 
494-510X E. LYON & CO. 


THE ATTENTION 


OF THE 


Straw Hat Trade 


1S RESPECTFULLY INVITED TO THE 


EVERITT HAT, 


now being received by the undersigned, and combining in its 
manufacture 


NOVELTY OF DESIGN, 
ELEGANCE IN STYLE, AND 


DURABILITY OF FABRIC 


The supply of these Hats is necessarily limited, owing to the 
late commencement of their manufacture in Italy, and as a con- 
sequence the undersigned will in some measure be obliged te re- 
ceive orders in advance of delivery. 


SAMPLE CASES NOW READY. 
BALLARD, SHUTE & CO., 
487-494 45 Broadway. 


CARPET 8! 


REMOVAL OF CARPETS 
TO 
NEW STORES. 


The subscriber has removed to his new and spacious Stores, 
No. 273 Canal street, and 31 Howard street, N. Y., where he is pre- 
pared to exhibit a very fine assortment of Carpets in new patterns, 
at reduced prices, viz. 

MEDALLIONS. 


VELVET CARPETS.......... from $1 25 to 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS...... from 
| ERTS 1 00 to 

THREE-PLY CARPETS..... from 100to 1 1234 per yard. 
INGRAIN Do., all Wool.......from 50 to 80 per yard. 
INGRAIN, Cotton and Wool. ..from 25 to 3734 per yard. 
OIL-CLOTHS, VENETIANS, RUGS, DRUGGETS, TABLE 
and PIANO COVERS, MATTINGS, MATS, etc., all at LOW 
PRICES, and all goods sold in the Retail Department will be sold 


for CASH, 
GEORGE E. L. HYATT, 
No. 273 CANAL STREET AND No. 31 HowAarp streer, 
150 feet East of Broadway, 
New York. 

Also, Sole Agents for selling Auburn Power-Loom and Auburn 
Prison-made Three-ply, Ingrain, and Venetian Carpets. 
N. B.—Church Carpets made tosrder. 492-405X 


Szewrme Macurnzs.—Price $26 to $30. Buy Pratt’s patent if 
you wish to get a really good one for family use. They are war- 
ranted to give satisfaction. Office 577 Broadway, N. Y. 
479-494Pet 


BUTLER’S PATENT PORTABLE GAS WORKS. 
This apparatus is very simple and self-aeting in its operation, 
and makes gas very rich in illuminating properties, making 
it the most economical and convenient light ever offered to the 

ublic. 
. Our patented process of making the gas gives this apparatus 
decided advantages over all others now before the public. 
Prices as low as any, and apparatus putup in any part of this 
country, Canada, or the West Indies,tunderthe carefal supervision 
ef experienced men. 
For descriptive pamphlets, plans, and reference to numerous 
persons now useing them, apply by mail, or in person, to 
JOHN BUTLER, 

Nos. 112 Fulton and 15 Henry sts., Brooklyn. 
N. B.—A working machine and the gas can be seen at any time 
at the store. 491-496X 


Eastman & Lloyd, 


COMMISSION MEROHANTS, 
AND 


Dealers in Provisions, 
40 AND 42 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK, 
OFFER FOR SALE: 








$1 62% per yard. 
to 1 123g per yard. 
125 per yard. 














DRAPERS AND TAILORS. 
WHITNEY & McDONALD, 
397 Broadway, 

(FIRST DOOR BELOW WALKER STREET,) 


Invite public attention to their new and beautiful assortment of 
Spring Goods, consisting of Cloths, Cassimeres, Vestings, and 
Coatings, of every variety and style, adapted to the best city and 
country trade, which will be made up with promptness and dis- 
patch, and at rates as Low as at any other similar establishment 
in the city. 
(GP CALL AMD EXAMINE BEFORE PURCHASING ELSEWHERE. 

490-515 


J 
Fire and Burglars. 
The Alum Patent Safe affords the most perfect security against 
the ravages of Fire and the attacks of Burglars of any Safe in the 
world, and being entirely free from dampness, can be used as a 
depository for valuable papers, plate, and jewelry, without the 
slightest fear of injury. 




















Cash Capital - - - $300,000, 


RENTS, MERCHANDISE, and other Personal Property, an 
Skips in Port and their Cargoes, ageinst 


WITH A LARGE SURPLUS. 
OFFICE, 
A08 Broadway, cor. Pine St., 
NEW YORK. 
THIS COMPAR¥ CONTINUES TO INSURE BUILDINGS, 


loss or damage by fire. 
ALL LOSSES PROMPTLY AND EQUITABLY ADJUSTED. 
DIRECTORS. 

Thonras Garner, 

J. L. Graham, Jr., 

Warren Delano, Jr., 


Leonard Appleby, Henry V. Butter, 
Frederie H Wolestt, Bowes R. Mclivaine, 
William &. Strong, Charles L. Vose, 

Moses Taylor, Gilbert L. Beeckman, 
James O. Stieldon Joseph B. Varnum, Jr., 
Daniel Parish, Freeunn, 
Gustavus A. Conover, Edward Macomber, 
Martin Bates, Jy., Charles Taylor, 


€harles E. Appleby. 
JAMES LOR@HER GRAHAM, President. 
EDWARD A. SPANSBURY, Secretary: 494-497D 





of Directors have this day declared 
SIX PER CENT. on the capital stock of this Com 
and after the 20th day of 
fer-books are closed. 


No 108 Broadway, May 11, 1858. 

DIVIDEND NOTICE.—Notice is hereby given that the Board 
a sem nual dividend of 
y, payable on 

ay instant, until which time the trans- 


494-495D E. A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 


Orrics oF Tus Marropo.itan Fire InstRance Comparr, 





Has removed from his former location to the spacious premises 


Where he is prepared to offer an extensive and superior 


enjoyed by this establishment, are guarantees to its 
numerous patrons that they will always find an exten- 
sive and superior variety of 


Domestic and Foreign Goods, 


At prices generally paid for much inferior qualities. 


UNDER-GARMENTS, 
Gloves, Hosiery, 


AND 


Men’s Furnishing Goods. 
UNION ADAMS 


No. 637 BROADWAY, 
FOUR DOORS BELOW BLEECKER ST., 


VARIETY OF SPRING AND SUMMER HOSIERY, 
FOR 


LADIES, GENTLEMEN, AND CHILDREN. 





The reputation, experience, and increased facilities 


494-497X 





HUMPHREYS’ 
HOMEOPATHIC REMEDIES. 
THE BEST, CHEAPEST, 
Most Efficient, and Useful Family Remedies in the World. 


They have been before the public for three years, and have re- 
ceived the unqualified commendation of the thousands who have 
used them. They are put up in neat cases, with a book of direc- 
tions, and specifics for the cure of all the more common diseases, 
viz. 1. Fevers, Congestions, and Inflammatiens ; 2. Worm Com- 
plaints; 3. Baby’s Sufferings ; 4. Diarrhea and Summer Com- 
plaint ; 5. sentery ; 6. Cholera, Cholera Morbus; 7. Coughs, 
Colds, Bronchitis ; 8. Toothaches and Neuralgias ; é. Headaches ; 
10. spepsia, Weak Acid Stomach; 11. Suppressed, Scanty, or 
Painful Menses ; 12. Whites and Female We ss; 13. Croup ; 
14. Sait Rheum ; 15 Rheumatics. 

Large boxes, each for the following; Fuver and Acvs, Ca- 
TARRH, SonE, Weak, and INVLAMED Eres; PiLe3; WHoorina 
Covueu. 

Pricr—The entire Setand Book, put up in large three-dram 
vials, $4; the 15 numbered Boxes and Book, $2; large single 
Boxes, 50 cents ; small do., 25 cents. 


@ These remedies are promptly sent by mail or express to 
any part of thecountry on receipt of the money. Numbers omit- 
ted or duplicated to suit purchasers. Address 

HUMPHREYS & PALMER, 
493-tfX 562 Broadway, New York. 


DS. WILLIAMS, 


LATE WILLIAMS & CUNNINGHAM, 
Having removed to the spacious lofts in the 
CARY BUILDING, 
105 and 107 CHAMBERS STREET, and 
89 and 91 READE STREET, 


Is now offering for cash or on approved credit, a large and well- 
assorted stock of 


Hats, Caps, Straw Goods, 
UMBRELLAS & PARASOLS, 


Of all the styles, qualities, and materials usually found in market. 
Having one of the largest sales-rooms in the city, (50 by 150 feet) 
with ample facilities and an experience of near twenty years in 
the business, purchasers may feel assured of being as well served 
at this house as at any other in the trade. 

All cash and prompt time buyers are invited to call. 

New York, April, 1858. 490-493X 


SPECIAL NOTICE.—NO AGENTS. 
Bubseribers are respectfully reminded that many 
of them are now owing for another year’s subscrip 
tion. Our terms, (by maw,) are Two Dollars when 
paid in advance ; otherwise, an extra eharge is made 
to pay the expenses of collecting. Please remit the 
amount as soon as due direet to the publisher. Do 
not pay to an agent, (unless at your own risk,) either 
for new or old subscriptions, as we have employed no 
agents since the lst of January last. 


NOTICES. 

















(Our terms for the insertion of “ Notices,” are as follows: 


Notices of Marriages, 25cts. 
° Deaths, 4 lines or less, 25cts. ; Obituaries ovor 4 Nnes 


10cts. line, 
sd Sunday Rerview, 4 lines or less, 25ete.; under 10 
lines, 50cts. 
AH other notices, 20cts. per line. 


te Payment in all cases to be made in advance.) 





The Annual +; | of the Tolland Association 
will be held at the house of Rev. A. R. Livermore, North Mans- 
field, on Tuesday, June 1, at 11 o’clock a.m. 

C. HYDE, Register. 


The Northeastern Ohio Association will hold its 
next annual meeting in Clariden, commencing at 2 p.m. of Tues- 
day, the Ist of June next. E. D. TAYLOR, Scribe. 
Claridon, May 13th, 1858. 


The Annual Meetin 
sociation will be held in 
494-495 








of the R. I. Evangelical Con- 
oonsocket, June 8th, at 10 a.&. 
L. SWAIN, Secretary. 


American nnn ie ae gy Rey at 
Boston.—An Annive eeting of the American Missionary 
Association will be held in Boston, at the Tremont Temple, on 
Thursday, May 27, at llo'’clockam. ~ 

Rev. Geo. B Cheever, D.D., will be one of the speakers. 

The friends of Missions and of Freedom are invited to be pres- 
ent. 








The Second Annuai Convention of the officers; 
teachers, and friends of Sabbath schools in the state of Connecti- 
cut, will meet this year in the city of New Haven, on Tuesday, 
June Ist, at 2 o’clock P.m., and continue two days. 
On the afternoon of Thursday, June 3rd, there will be a mass 
meeting of Sabbath-school children. Arrangements are being 
perfected to make this the largest gathering of children that has 
ever assembled in Connecticut 
The numerous schools present will be formed in procession, and 
after marching around the Public Square, will be distributed in 
several of the most commodious churches in the city, where there 
will be addresses by distinguished speakers and other interesting 
exercises. 
Parents, children, and all interested in the Sabbath-school 
cause, will be cordially welcomed at this gathering. 





The Hartford South Association will hold its next 
semi-annual meeting in Berlin, at the house of Rev. A. C. Wash- 
burn, on Tuesday, June Ist, at 10 o’clock, 4.m. Sermon by Rev. 
Jeremiab Taylor of Middletown. 

H. TALCOTT, Moderator. 


Portland, Conn., May 15, 1858. 494-495 








MARRIED. 

JONES—KNAPP—May llth, 1858, at New Haven, Ct., by 
Rev, Wm. T. Eustis, Mr. Daniel A. Jones of Granville, Ohio, to 
Miss Harriet A. Knapp of the former place. ss 
BACON—HOBBS—At Paterson, N. J., on Tuesday, May 18, by 
the Rev. Mr. Hornblower, Edward P.Bacon of Milwaukee, Wis., 
to Miss Emma R., daughter of Henry Hobbs, Esq , of the former 
place. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


REMOVAL. 

Valentine & Butler have Removed from Maiden 
Lane to Ne. 337 Broadway, where they offer for sale a complete 
assortment of Fire and Burglar-proof Safes for stores and dwelling- 
houses. Also, secure door-locks of every description. 491-tfH 


BANKING AND COLLECTION HOUSE. 


GIBBS, WATSON & GIBBS, 


(Formeaty oy No. 5 Watt Srruzt,) 
No. 106 Broadway, cor. Pine Street. 

















Commercial Agents Wanted.— 
men trem Bow Magiad or Mew Toone Able and honest 
445-500 4. W. HARRISON, Philadelphia. 





Dyspepsia is known as one of the most distressi 
Pat which afflict humapity ; and until the advent of m4 
Oxygenated Bitters, had been considered incurable, or when 
curable, requiring years to accomplish it. The Oxygenated Bit- 
ters perform in a few days cures which other medicines take 
years to alleviate. 


R. R. R.—Radway’s Ready Relief for Headaches, whether sick or 
nervous; Rheumatism, Paralysis, Lumbago, Gout, 
Neuralgia, Toothache, Small-Pox, Fevers, Swollen 
Joints, Kidney Complaints, Scarlet Fever, pains 
around the Liver, Pleurisy, Measies, Hi , and 
pains of all kinds. Radway’s Ready Relief will, in a 
few minutes, change the miseries you suffer to joys of 


pleasure. 
R. R R. Office, 162 Fulton street, New York. Sold by Drug- 
gists and Merchants everywhere. 4H 














ING’S CELEBRATED FARINA CRACKERS. 


In the preparation of the material, and the man 

these Crackers, the natural and healthful properties tte mo 
are retained in their greatest purity and strength. The result is 
that WING’S CRACKERS contain in the same weight double the 
nourishment of bread as it is usually baked. 

No other production from wheat has ever been discovered, 
which bas proved so valuable as an article of food, or isso suit- 
able generally for the stomach’s healthful requirements. The 
youthful, as well as those in the meridian of life, and even aged 
people and young children, find them pleasant to eat. 

They do not necessarily require masticating like other food, 
but merely breaking and moistening in the mouth gradually, or 
soaking in water or milk, by this means separating into tender 
flakes, in which state the stomach may receive them. ° 
These flakes are composed of particles of farina, in which the 
life-supporting principle of the grain remains, not deadened or 
injured, as in flour, by too close grinding, but retaining its most 
active properties, so necessary to digestion, and the energizing 
force with which it imparts to the y a healthful growth, or re- 
newed vigor and strength. 
WING'S FARINA ERACKERS have an agreeable taste, act 
kindly upon the stomach, and are a valuable article for dyspeptic 
as well as sedentary and delicate persons generally, and they are 
aw — nt for chMdren. 

ose Who may wish to procure these valuable Cracke 
should understand that there are no genuine Farina Crackers 
day =>. Wing; ail yo pee stamped with the name 
1 YG.” iow no person, therefore, to rs 
any Crackers for Farina but WING'S. verngacr yale 
his caution has become necessary in consequence of an at: 
tempt by designing persons to seil the ordinary kind of Crackers 
under the idea, or by conveying the impression. that they are like 
WING’S FARINA. Such attempts at deception should be under- 





stood all 


by all. 
WING’S FARINA CRACKERS may be procured of the best 


family Grocers generally, by whom they are extensively sold ia 


different portions of the United States. 
They may be had at Wholesale only of 

A. N. THOMPSON & CO., 
494X Nos. 221 and 223 Fulton St., New York. 


Furniture, Furniture, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL. 





fi P. D E G R A A FF, 
° 87 BOWERY, (Wholesale Warehouse,) 
and 456, 458, 460 PEARL STREET, (Retail Store,) New York. 

ZT B15 or $25 at WHOLESALE Prices. wy 
ROSEWOOD, MAHOGANY, AND BLACK WALNUT 

PARLOR FURNITURE, 
In Brocatelle, Delaine, and Plush. Cane-Seat and Common Fur- 

niture in great variety. Also, 
ENAMELED CHAMBER FURNITURE, 
In sets from $22 to $100. 

Spring, Cured Hair, Moss, and Whalebone, MATTRESSES, 
Alse, Feather Beds and Bedding, Patent Premium Sofa Bed- 
steads, and Patent Self-Rocking Cradles. 
&@ Dealers will find at the above stores the largest and best 
assortment of any establishment in New York, and can buy, either 
at wholesale or retail, cheaper than at any other house in the olty. 
494-506X 


eo OF GLOBES WILL DO WELL 

to compare the FRANKLIN GLOBES with others, before 
purchasing. In a word, an examination will convince any one 
that the Franklin Globes are the only ones in market but what 
are about twenty years behind the present time in Geographical 
data. Considering the length of time that a globe lasts, it is im- 
portant that they should be modern when purchased. 

For Catalogues describing our 30, 16, 12, 10, and 6inch globes, 
—— MOORE & NIMS, Troy, v Y. 


ELPHO’S PATENT ANGLESEY LEG AND 
ARTIFICIAL HAND.—WM. SELPHO has removed from No, 
24 Spring street to No. 516 Broadway, opposite the St. Nicholas 
Hotel, where all who have had the misfortune to lose a limb caa 
be supplied with these celebrated substitutes, which have been se 
successful for the past 19 years. Call or address as above. 494*a 


BEEKMAN STREET HOTEL, 
(Fermerty Savery’s,) 
14 Beekman street, (near the Park,) New York. 
AVING LEASED THE ABOVE-NAMED 
House, and thoroughly renovated the same in the lodging, 
dining, and cooking departments, 1 am now prepared to invi 
manufacturers, merchants, and business-men to call and by trial 
be enabled to decide whether they can find a comfortable, quiet 
house for themselves and families—near the Park, Banks, Post- 
Office, City Railroads, Steamboat-Landings, etc.—at moderate 
prices. Lodgings from 35 to 50 centsa night. Open all night. 
Meals as ordered from 6 A.M. to 8 P.M. P. WIGHT, 
94-495 ~ Formerly of New England Hotel. 


GREAT SERMONS 
BY GREAT PREACHERS. 


ga sse¢e DIiriseQoUuURSES. 


Translated from the French and German. 
By the Rey. H. C. FISH and D. W. POOR, D.D. 
With a fine Steel Portrait of Dr. MONOD, 
408 Pages. Price, $1. 

















Centents. 
By ADOLPHE MONOD. 
I. Tas Mission or Woman. 

ll. Taz Lire or Woman. 

lil, Taz Lover or Money. 
IV. Tax Conrtict or Curist wirn Satan. 

V. Tax Victory or Cuaist over Satan. 
VI. Tas Weapon tx Canisr’s Conriior. 
VIL. Tae Omyrporences or Farru 


By F. W. KRUMMACHER. 
VIL. Tas Tempration or Curist. 
IX. Tas Onsect and AGENT IN THE TEMPTATION. 
X. Taz ONSET AND THE ARMS LN THE TEMPTATION. 
XL. Tax DEMAND AND THE Promised Rawanp. 
XIl. Tax Last Assavu_t AnD Issuz of Tue Conrzsrt. 
XUL. Tas Perit anp Saraty or raz Cavacu. 
XIV. Tue Bevizvenr’s CHaLtencs. 
By AUG. F. G. THOLUCK, 
XV. Tue Berrayat or Jesvs. 
XVI. Tag Cunietian Lire A GLoririep CatLpnoop. 
XVIL. Tax Tovcustons or Human Heauts. 
XVIII. Taz Fatuzr Drawine Men To Tux Son. * 


By JULIUS MULLER. 
XIX. Tax Supgrion Micut or Gon's Servants 
XX. Tuz WALK oF Curist Upon THE Wavas. 
XXI. Tux RELATION oF RE1iGion To Busingss. 
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Gunily Beading. 


A rew days since, I listened to the following 
incident illustrative of the prayer of faith, from 
a gentleman in Spring Chapel, Boston. He as- 
sured the audience that it was a simple statement 
of facts that had recently come to his own knowl- 

At the close of a prayer-meeting in a country 
village, the clergyman observed that a litile girl 
about twelve years of age remained upon her 
knees, when most of the congregation had retired. 
Thinking the child had fallen asleep, he touched 
her, and told her it was time to return home. To 
his surprise, he found that she was engaged in 
prayer, and he said, “ All things whatsoever ye 
shall ask in prayer, believing, ye shall receive.” 
She looked at her pastor earnestly, and inquired, 
“Is itso? Does God say that?” He took up @ 
Bible and read the passage aloud. She immedi- 
ately commenced praying, “ Lord, send my father to 
the church. Lord, send my father here?” Thus 
she continued for about half an hour, attracting by 
her earnest cry the attention of persons who had 
lingered about the door. 

At last, a man rushed into the church, ran 
up the aisle, and sank upon his knees by the 
side of the child, exclaiming, “ What do you 
want of me?” She threw her arms about his 
neck and began to pray, “O, Lord, convert 
my father!” Soon the man’s heart was melt- 
ed, and he began to pray for himself. A gracious 
answer of peace to a prayer of faith from the lips 
of alittle child! Let it encourage Christians to 
be more simple and child-like in their prayers, 
and to remember the words of the Lord Jesus, how 
he said, “What things soever ye desire, when 
ye pray, delieve that ye receive them, and ye shall 
have them.” 

It was aseertained afterwards that the child’s 
father was three miles from the church when she 
commenced praying for him. He was packing 
goods into a wagon, and he felt an irresistible im- 
pulse to return home. Driving rapidly to his 
house, he left the goods in the wagon and hasten- 
ed to the church, where he found his daughter 
erying mightily to God in his behalf, and he was 
then led to the Savior. 

Fellow-traveler to eternity! Do you feel a se- 
eret impulse to turn from the evil of your ways, 
and seek Christ for your portion? It may be that 
some loved one is now pleading for you at a throne 
of grace, and in answer to prayer -the Spirit is 
whispering—* This is the way, walk ye in it.” 
Do not resist his gracious influence, but immedi- 
ately yield your heart to Christ, and the angels 
shall joyfully announce the glad tidings, ‘‘ Behold, 
he prayeth !” Ras dis 
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A FOUNTAIN OPENED. 





Ir is said that while the French engineers were 
boring for water a few months ago in the African 
desert, the Arabs looked on in silent wonder, till 
they saw the precious stream actually gushing forth, 
and then their joy knew no bounds. They sang 
and danced around the wells as they successively 
appeared, gave them names as of old, and even 
worshiped the engineers, whose miraculous skill 
(as it appeared to them) had thus “ cleaved the 
fountain” which lay hid far beneath the arid and 
burning sands of the desert, and given them prom- 
ise of an abundant supply of that priceless ele- 
ment, which, tothe inhabitants of tropical regions, 
is the very symbol of refreshment, fertility, and 
everything that blesses life. The like joy was ex- 
pressed by the Hebrew pilgrims “ in the wilder- 
ness that cometh out of the coasts of the Ammon- 
ites,” at the appearing of “the well whereof the 
Lord said unto Moses, Gather the people together, 
and I will give them water.” “ Then Israel sang 
this song, Spring up, O well, sing ye unto it!” 

A greater event, not for Jews or Arabs only, but for 
the whole world, is foretold by Zechariah (xiii. 1) 
in those words, “In that day there shall be a foun- 
zatn opened.” 

A fountain, among all its various applications in 
Scripture, always symbolizes fullness, self-origina- 
tion, perpetuity, tendency to diffusion. In these 
special and inseparable qualities it stands opposed 
to “a cistern.” A cistern is the work of man, a 
fountain is the work of God. The waters of a 
fountain are original, living, flowing. The waters 
of a cistern are derived from without; they are 
stagnant, motionless, self-retained, having no tend- 
ency to outflow or communication, useless to that 
which holds them and to everything else till they 
are drawn forth by some outward force. The 
fountain, whether used in a good or bad sense, has 
one invariable property—perennial fullness and 
perpetual flow. Sorrow, which prompts incessant 
weeping, is “a fountain of tears.” Sin is “a 
troubled fountain and a corrupt spring ;” because 
it perpetually tends to pour itself out, to diffuse it- 
self; it must for ever send forth streams partaking 
of its own nature and resembling the sources 
whence it gushes up, bitter, filthy, and desolating. 
“ The fear of the Lord is a fountain of life,” an un- 
failing source of virtue and happiness. God him- 
self is “a fountain of living waters,” because to 
the soul in communion with him, and to the holy 
universe, he will be for ever imparting life, holi- 
ness, and joy. 

Here is “a fountain for sin and for uncleanness.” 
Sin is a blot, and the waters of this fountain wash 
it out; it is a fire, and they extinguish it; it isa 
tormenting thirst, and they relieve and quench it. 
There is no evil or misery attendant upon sin 
(and all possible evils and miseries are attendant 
upon it) which the waters of this fountain, by one 
application or another, do not remove. It is in 
reference to this fountain that God says, “I will 
sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall be 
clean.’ It is of this fountain that Christ says, 

““ He that drinketh of the water that I shall give 
him shall never thirst ;” 1. e. the consuming fire of 
unholy lusts shall never torment him. Of the 
water of this fountain he says, that “ it shall bein 
him who drinketh it a well of water springing up 
unto everlasting life.” 

“A fountain opened.” 


“ 


Heretofore it had been 
“a spring shut up, a fountain sealed.” One stream 
had indeed flowed out from it which had watered 
the Jewish Church, (an oasis in the midst of the 
universal desert of idolatry and ignorance,) and 
diffused some degree of life and fertility into a por- 
tion of the surrounding wilderness. But even 
that one stream which watered the chosen heri- 
tage had been comparatively scanty, and had sel- 
dom overflowed its limits. But now the prophet 
discerns a period when al] reserve and restriction 
shall cease, the “ fountain” itself shall be “ open- 
ed” not “to the house of David and to the inhab- 
itants of Jerusalam” only, though to them first, 
(Luke xxiv. 47;) for the prophet adds, (xiv. 8 et 
seq.,) “It shall be in that day, that living waters 
shall go out from Jerusalem; and the Lord shall 
be king over all the earth : in that day shall there 
be one Lord, and his name one.” “ He shall speak 
peace to the heathen,” (ix. 10,) and the inhabitants 
of one city shall go to another, saying, Let us go 
speedily to pray before the Lord, and to seek the 
Lord of hosts; 1 will go also,” (viii. 21.) That 
“ fountain,” then, with its infinite fullness of grace 
and life, was to be “opened” to the whole world, 
and the whole world was to drink of it. 

“In that day.” This expression occurs fifteen 
times among the prophecies of Zechariah, and al- 





who was to ‘M@aild the temple of the Lord and 
bear the glomy” (vi. 12, 13 ;) the “Shepherd” who 
‘was to be sméisien by the sword of God (xiii. 7 ;) the 
“King of Zion” who was to come, “just and 
lowly, and having salvation,” (ix. 9 e¢ seg.,) and 
whose “ dominion” was to be “from sea even to 
sea, and from the river even to the ends of the 
earth.” 

“That day,” therefore, has come. That“ foun- 
tain” is “opened.” Heaven and earth resound 
with the voices of invitation. ‘“ The Spirit and the 
Bridesay Come, and let him that hearteth say Come, 
and let him that is athirst say Come, and whosoever 
will let him come.” Jesus himself says, “I will 
give to him that is athirst of the fountain of the 
water of life freely.” Draw near, then, thirsty soul, 
and quench thy thirst—satisfy thy utmost longings. 
Draw near, polluted soul, and wash away all thy 
stains ; those foul blots which no sorrowing tears, 
no stripes nor penances nor abstinences—no, nor 
the fire of hell, can ever take out, but which the 
contents of this fountain will so perfectly remove, 
that “though they be as scarlet, they shall be 
white as snow ; though they be red like crimson, 
they shall be as wool.” Draw near, unquiet and 
self-tormented soul, and quench the fire of impure 
longings by draughts of holy joy from this “ opened 
fountain of living waters.” And ye who are 
athirst and panting with the generous wish to 
do good to others, here only can you imbibe the 
power to become true benefactors of humanity. 
Such is the life-virtue, the diffusive efficacy of the 
waters of this Fountain, (John vii. 38; iv. 14,) that 
every drop imbibed thence becomes itself a spring, 
a perennial source of blessing, a “ well-spring of 
wisdom,” a “ flowing brook” of all beneficent and 
saving influences. Drink, then, andlive. Drink, 
and impart life to others—refreshment to the faint, 
and salvation to the perishing. 


Hail, everlasting spring ! 
Celestial Fountain, hail ! 
Thy streams salvation bring, 

Thy waters never fail. 
Still they endure, 

And still they flow, 
For all our woe 
A sovereign cure. 


Blest be his wounded side, 
And blest his bleeding heart ; 

Who all in anguish died 
Such favors to impart. 

His sacred blood 

Shall make us clean 

From every sin— 

And fit for God. 


To that dear source of love 
Our souls this day would come ; 
And thither from above, 
Lord, bring the nations home ; 
That Jew and Greek, 
With rapturous songs 
On all their tongues, 
Thy praise may speak! 


SIR HENRY VANE. 





To the first explorers of this continent, every- 
thing was full of romance. Every kind of excite- 
ment stirred the hearts of voyagers. One sought 
for a fountain of perpetual youth; another for 
flaming mines of precious ore; another for the 
spontaneous productions of a virgin soil. The 
first age of America, after the visions of sudden 
wealth ceased, was in an eminent degree a heroic 
age. Men dreamed of new commonwealths, where 
toleration of religious opinions could be secured, 
and civil liberty enjoyed. These projects roused 
the philosopher from his study, the clergyman 
from his homily, and the merchant from his gains. 
Men of rank, of culture and wealth, became vol- 
untary exiles in the wilderness of New England. 
Among the great men of Massachusetts, ay of 
the civilized world, in the seventeenth century, 
was Sir Henry Vane, the advocate and martyr of 
freedom. He arrived in Boston in 1635. His 
personal accomplishments, his admitted scholar- 
ship, his high theological attainments, his earnest 
devotion to religion, soon won the hearts of the 
Puritan colonists. In 1636, at the early age of 
twenty-four, he was elected Governor of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The youthful Governor, though endued with the 
wisdom and prudence of riper years, did not es- 
cape opposition. The first storm he encountered 
arose from his favoring a petition of the English 
captains of vessels in the harbor, to raise the 
King’s colors from the fort. The Puritan magis- 
trates objected to this because the colors wore the 
papal sign of St. George’s Cross uponthem. The 
mind of Vane was too liberal to sympathize with 
such petty bigotry. The next trial of the Gover- 
nor arose from Mrs. Anne Hutchinson’s teachings. 
This remarkable woman set the whole colony in 
aflame. She held peculiar views, and advocated 
them with a fervor and eloquence which learned 
divines could scarcely resist. She held weekly 
lectures for the ladies of Boston, where she not 
only taught her own views, but criticised very 
freely those of theclergy. She was arraigned as 
a calumniator and a heretic. Her conduct was 
undoubtedly objectionable, and her discourse irri- 
tating in the extreme to the persons specially at- 
tacked. She was charged with Antinomianism ; or, 
in the language of the day, she advocated “a cov- 
enant of faith” in contradistinction from “a cov- 
enant of works,” on which the churches of Boston, 
as she affirmed, were taught to rely for salvation. 
The theological plague spread till every family be- 
came more or less infected. “Some of the magis- 
trates, some gentlemen, some scholars and men of 
learning, some burgesses of the general court, 
some captains and soldiers, some chief men in 
towns, and some men eminent for religion, parts, 
and wit,” patronized the new views. Among 
them was Sir Henry Vane. The opposing party 
combined their votes against him and he failed of 
a re-election. Rev. Mr. Wilson harangued the 
electors from a tree, being one of the first “ politi- 
cal priests” of Boston. But Gov. Vane was elect- 
ed to the legislature, where he still had an oppor- 
tunity to oppose a stringent alien law aimed 
against the introduction of foreigners whose re- 
ligious views were hostile to those of the majority. 
Sir Henry Vane and Roger Williams were among 
the earliest defenders of religious toleration in 
Christendom. They were followed by Milton, 
Penn, and Locke. After a protracted pamphlet 
controversy with Gov. Winthrop, Vane returned 
to England in 1637. After his settlement in his 
native land, he was elected, in 1640, a member of 
Charles’s Long Parliament, where he became one 
of the champions of the liberal party and a staunch 
opponent to the King’s assumed prerogatives. 

That eminent royalist, Clarendon, his political 
foe, thus describes him: “ He was a man of ex- 
traordinary parts, a pleasant wit, a great under- 
standing, which pierced into and discerned the 
purposes of other men with wonderful sagacity. 
If he were not superior to Mr. Hampden, ho was 
inferior to no other man in all mysterious artifi- 
ces.” ore than a century later, Henry Hallam 
says of the same man: “He was not only incor- 
but disinterested, inflexible in eonforming 
his public conduct to his principles, and averse to 
every sanguinary and oppressive measure ; quali- 
ties not very commion in revolutionary chiefs.” 
This is high eulogy, and; no doubt, well deserved. 
It was an age of theological controversy. The 
Parliament was the arena where matters of re- 








Ways denotes the day of Christ, “the Branch” 


ligion were debated. In the discussion of these 


high themes Sir Henry Vane wasa leader. After 
advocating the principles of civil and religious 
liberty through the period of the civil war and the 
protectorate of Cromwell, and suffering for his 
fidelity to truth under the usurper, upon fhe resto- 
-ration of the faithless Charles II. he was accused 
of treason, condemned, and publicly executed. So 
perished one of the noblest martyrs of universal 
freedom. E. D. S. 


AN ALPINE ILLUSTRATION. 

Nature is often the interpreter of the word. 
A single aspect of nature sometimes reveals the 
force, significance, and beauty of a Scriptural ex- 
pression in a way that imprints it indelibly on the 
mind. Among other manifestations of the power 
and majesty of God in the thunder and lightning, 
(Ps. xxix.,) David says: “‘ The voice of the Lord 
discovereth the forests.’ The Hebrew word 
used here sometimes means to strip, uncover, 
make bare. Gesenius thus renders it here to strip 
off the foliage. So De Wette, “ Jehova’s Stimme 
entblattert die Walder.” ‘The voice of the Lord 
strips the forests.” Bishop Horne says: “ Storms 
of thunder and lightning, attended often with 
whirlwinds, strip the trees of their leaves and bark, 
and disclose the recesses of the forests.” This is 
doubtless very fine and quite agreeable to the fre 
quent use of the word. And any one who has 
seen a forest tree riven by the lightning, its gi- 
gantic trunk seamed by a ghastly wound, and its 
branches and leaves strewed on the ground, has 
beheld a striking and awful exemplitication of the 
word, “ The Lord bareth, strippeth the forests.” 

But the word also means to reveal, lay open, dis- 
close, e.g. Jer. xlix. 10, “I have made Esau bare,” 
(of which the words following are exegetical,) 
‘“‘T have uncovered his secret places,” (dens, lurk- 
ing-places,e. g. Ps. x. 9, where it is used of a lion’s 
den,) “and he shall not be able to hide himself.” 
Here then it plainly means to lay open or expose 
to view dark recesses. The Psalmist may have 
said then, “ The voice of the Lord discovereth the 
forests.”” With reference to the lightning’s flash, 
which lights up, lays open, their obscure depths, 
some of the phenomena described in this sublime 
psalm, and predicated of “the voice of God,” belong 
to the sound, others to the stroke, of the thunder, 
this, probably, to its light or flame. Whoever has 
seen a thunder-storm by night in or near a forest, 
will understand how true to nature and fact, and 
how grand and noble, is this sense of the words, 
“The voice of the Lord discovereth the forests.” | 
once passed a summer's night at Interlachen in 
Switzerland. No one who has visited the spot can 
fail to remember the Alpine amphitheater which 
spreads out in vast perspective before the Belvidere 
Hotel in that hamlet, till it reaches its highest and 
farthest point in the snow-clad summit of the Jung- 
frau (Virgin.) 

The sun had gone down on that scene of wond- 
rous beauty and magnificence in sultry stillness and 
unclouded splendor. I went to bed early, and tired 
by a day’s rambles among glaciers, waterfalls, and 
points de vues of all sorts, 1 was soon sound 
asleep—asleep after a fashion that only working- 





+ men and travelers on foot wot of. Before long, 


however, I was awakened by such. a roar of the em- 
battled elements as I have never witnessed before 
or since. Every peal of thunder seemed to be sent 
back in heavy reverberations from different points 
of the horizon. The sublimities of that wondrous 
region had culminated for me in the highest point. 
I was in the midst of a thunder-storm by night in 
the Alps. Verily, “ the voice of the Lord was pow- 
erful ; the voice of the Lord was full of majesty. 
The God of glory thundered.” As yet, I could seo 
nothing. The solid and closely-fastened shutters 
excluded every ray of light. I got up, and groping 
along the wall of my room, at length found the 
windows and opened the shutters. Byron has de- 
scribed a similar scene in another part of the same 
range. With some modifications, his verses are a 
picture of what I then heard and saw: 


“ The sky is changed, and what a change! 

O night, and storm, and darkness, ye are won- 

drous strong! 

Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 

Of a dark eye in woman. Forth along 

From peak to peak the rattling crags among, 

Leaps the live thunder; not from one lone 

cloud ; 

For every mountain now hath found a tongue, 

And Jura answers through her misty shroud, 

Back to the joyous Alps, which call to her 

aloud.” 

These noble: lines, however, describe the im- 
pressions of the scene on the ear, rather than on 
the eve ; the latter I felt on the spot to be the more 
powerful, and they have been the most distinctly 
remembered. On my right and left, as I stood at 
the window, towered aloft the rocky and cavernous 
masses of the Stockhorn and the Nieser, while in 
the distant foreground stood the peerless “‘ Virgin,” 
(Jungfrau,) draped and vailed in perpetual snow, 
and hiding her face in the clouds. All this, hid in 
the intervals by the impenetrable darkness of a 
stormy midnight, was “ discovered”’ by every flash 
which accompanied ‘ the voice of God.” 
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THE DYING CHRISTIAN, 





My day is dippin’ in the west, *tis gloamin’ wi’ me 
noo, 

[ hear the sough o’ Jordan’s wave, that I maun 
travel through ; 

Yet ’tisna Jordan’s wave I fear, nor tremble at the 
strife, 

But oh! this sunderin’ o’ hearts, this lea’n’ wean 
an’ wife. 

What though we ken o’ better things, a fairer 
world abune, 

Where lost frien’s are awaitin’ us, an’ a’ maun fol- 
low sune, 

This rending o’ the siller strings that tether heart 
to heart, 

O! it tries poor human nature sair, and makes us 
laith to part! 


Gae rax me by the Bible, wife, while yet I’m fit 

to see, 

Ere death creep o’er my cauldrife bouk, and flap 

my failin’ e’e, 

And a us sing a partin’ sang before we sundered 
e— 


For ye canna hae me lang noo, I haena lang to 
dree. 


There, pit the pillow to my back, an’ ease me up 
awee, 

Ay’ — them a’ to my bedside, to see their father 

ee ; 

Noo raise the Bible up a thocht—it’s o’er laigh on 
my knee, 

An’ shift the licht a kennin back—its ower strong 
for my e’e. 


He waled, he sung the partin’ sang, his voice was 
firm and clear ; 

And read the fourteenth o’ St. John, nor did he 
shed a tear. 

Sae is it.wi’ the man o’ God, when life’s day's 
darg is dune, 

Nae future fears disturb his mind, nae ruefu’ looks 
behin’. 


O! but it gies me great relief, the singin’ o’ that 

sang, 

My clay is crumblin’ fast awa’, my spirit now 
grows strang ; 

My wife, my weans, we a’ maun pairt, sae dinna 

sab see sair, 

But dicht the tears frae aff your face, an’ and let us 

join in prayer. 


An’ let us join in prayer to him that’s wantin’ me 
awa 
That he may be a Faithfu’ Frien’ an’ Faither to ye 


a; 
He turned his glazing ¢’e to hoaven, and raised 
his withered hand, 
Noo safely thorough Jordan's wave, he’s reached 
the Better Land. +4 
—John Crawford, Kilmarnock. 





THE INDEPEWDENT. 


Selections. 
ST. CHRISTOPHER--A LEGEND. 
“ My thoughts aspire, my limbs wax strong,” 
Said Christopher of old, 
As he lay musing ’mid the hills, 
His flocks within the fold ; 
“] fain would serve some mighty power— 
The highest if may be— 
And change this dull and dreamy life 
For one more wild and free.” 


He girt his robe about his loins, 
And wandered far away, 
Until he reached a battle ground, 
And mingled with the fray ; 
Where with rude strength and dauntless soul, 
He turned the tide of fight, 
And snatched a wreath from victory 
Ere waned the evening light. 


Then the triumphant host bowed down 
Before a gorgeous shrine, 
And seemed to offer words of praise 
Unto a King divine. 
“A King divine!” said Christopher, 
Where does the monarch dwell ?” 
“ Above, beyond us,” answered they, 
** But where we cannot tell.” 


Again he gathered up his robe, 
And donned his sandal shoes ; 
- Took staff in hand and wandered forth, 
. _ Not knowing where to choose ; 
Until, amid the lonesome wild 
He met a hermit hoar, 
Who lifted up his kindly eyes, 
And scanned him o’er and o’er. 


“ Where may I find the King divine?” 
Out spoke the pilgrim brave ; 

“ll serve him with my giant strength 
More truly than a slave.” 

“His kingdom is not here, my son, 
Albeit his cross I bear ; 

Would’st win acceptance to his throne, 

laft up thy voice in prayer.” 


**T cannot pray, thou reverend man— 
I have not words enow ; 
But if brave deeds may aught avail, 
These will I strive to do.” 
“Lo!” said the hermit, “ yon fierce flood, 
That roars from hill to glen! 
Dwell on its brink, and watch for work— 
Serve God by helping men.” 


The pilgrim found a leafy tent 
Beside that dangerous wave, 

And daily sought, with yearning zeal, 
To succor and to save ; 

And when he snatched a precious life 
From the upbraiding stream, 

His good, glad feelings found their way 
Up to the Great Supreme. 


One day there came a little child, 
With face serenely fair— 

With loving eyes, divinely mild, 
With sunshine in his hair; F 

And with a voice that thrilled the heart, 
The beauteous vision cried, 

“ Come help me, valiant Christopher, 

Across this angry tide.” 


The pilgrim took the infant up, 
Upon his shoulders broad, 

With new emotions in his soul, 
That pleased, yet overawed ; 

But fiereer grew the river's rush, 
And heavier grew the child, 

Who almost bowed the stalwart man 
Into the torrent wild. 


“©, river! why dost rage and swell 
In absence of the storm? 
And boy, what art thou that I bend 
Beneath thy little form ?” 
“ Press on, good servant,” spoke the child, 
“Bo faithful to thy word ; 
Thou bearest the world’s whole weight to-dey, 
ForI am Christ thy Lord. 


“ The stream is passed, thy trial o’er— 

Blest be thy future powers. 

Here plant thy staff; behold how soon 
It blossoms into flowers ! 

There let it stand, and flourish long, 
A witness and a sign 

Of thy unswerving fealty 
Unto the King divine. 


“ Unseen, unsought, untaught of men, 

Thy purpose pure and plain, 

Thou hast foregone earth’s specious joys 
For thy eternal gain. 

I give thee language to inspire 
Hearts kindred to thy own; 

Go forth, and strengthen doubtful souls 
To seek my Father’s throne.” 


Prone on the ground, St. Christopher 
His trembling homage paid, 
Whilst on his drooping head the child 
A holy blessing laid ; 
A moment, and the heavenly shape 
Had vanished from his eyes, 
But a transcendent glory streamed 
Up f0 the wondering skies. 
—John Critchley Prince. 





THE HEBREW PROPHETS. 


You think of the old Hebrew seers and proph- 

ets of the Lord, and are almost ready at times to 
envy the overwhelming glories of those visions ; 
the eminence of that rapture which beheld the 
splendors of Emanuel, and the “ land of far distan- 
ces,” and the grandeur of their commission who 
were sent equipped so marvelously to comfort the 
downcast and warn the wavering, and confirm the 
strong, and reclaim the apostate, by their testimony 
of glory and of judgment. Sublime, indeed, that 
calling ; blending the exultant powers of the poet 
with the yet loftier aspirations of the saint; be- 
holding ail nature with an eye kindling from the 
inner spirit’s light, and seeing in the forms, the 
changes, and the aims of all things in the heavens 
above, and in the earth beneath, the signs that 
mark the course of the Almighty; the universe 
their zodiac, and God their sun! Enviable, in- 
deed, seems that mantle of prophetic power—that 
hearing harmonized and raised to catch every 
heavenly utterance and hidden meaning in their 
present and their past ; that insight which beheld 
the stars walking in their Eastern brightness, and 
saw in them the emblems of those earthly powers 
which should be shed like leaves from their hights 
of pride by the shaking judgments of the Almighty 
arm ; which marked in the wasteful winter flood, 
and woodland beast roaming for his prey, the sym- 
bols of devastating visits from angered loving-kind- 
ness ; which gladly recognized the types of the 
Messiah’s kingdom in the pastoral calm of flocks, 
in the rich and rocking grain, in the eliff-built vil- 
lages amid savage, snowy heights, (pictures of 
rural quiet-wardered by stupendous strength,) and 
in the mountains covered with aromatic plants 
—those vast rock-citadels hung with banners 
streaming out sweet colors ;—saw in all this the 
quietness, the safety, and the wealth of that far- 
off latter day, when the soft-falling dew of peace, 
and the cloudless shining of incarnate love, should 
fill the compass of the reign of mercy, and the 
reign of might. 
Envy them not! The least in the kingdom of 
Christ hath a fuller light. The eyes of their age 
grew dim with watching for that Sun which lit 
our childhood’s morning. They made ready the 
foundations of Christ’s kingdom by prophetic 
words ; it is for you to build it toward the top- 
stone by memorial deeds.—Rev. Robert Alfred 
Vaughn. 


THE DEAD IN CHRIST. 





Tue victory has been gained. The grave has 
been disrobed of its terrors. Even now faith sees 
the fulfillment of the promise. He will swallow 
up death in vietory. The dead in Christ! What 
asight! if we could behold them! the tears wiped 
away by their Savior’s hand, awaking up after his 
likeness, and satisfied with it. The last look of 
suffering mortality is changed into one of perfect 
peace. The fall of the coffin-lid makes no eeho in 
our hearts now ; the grave, whether in the crowd- 
ed cemetery, or the quiet country churchyard, 
where the dead lie festering in undistinguished 
masses, or where the spring and summer weave a 
garland with grass and leaves, the grave hes Dest 
its vietory ; and the thoughts are chased awe thet 
rapped it like the winter snow, or hung oVer it 
like the shadows of night. For the great Easter 
morning has come after the Sabbath of the grave, 
and the soldiers of Christ are mustering round 
the Captain. of their salvation.—National Maga- | 
zine. 





~ 


it-was all that.. 


CULLED THOUGHTS. 


Time.—Nothing is more precious than time, yet 
nothing less valued.— Bernard. 
Uservutness.—Blessed are they who see the day 
of glory, but more blessed are they who contribute 
to its approach.—Secker. 

Wispom.—The order of a wise man is the high- 
est of orders.— Ali. 

Romanism—Tue Bisix.—The Church of Rome 
has preserved the volume that is destined to de- 
stroy her. Like Pharaoh’s daughter, she has taken 
up the child of God, and nursed it as her own, 
for the destruction of her own kingdom.—Carson. 
Curistianity.—The spirit of Christianity 1s 
Christianity. If this be wanting, the glory is de- 
parted, and nothing remains worth contending for. 
—Cecil. 

Perseverine Inpustry.— He that will make a 
door of gold,” says the proverb, “ must knock in a 
nail every day.” 

Sprrirvuan Heavine.—It is observed that our 
Lord Christ, when he was upon the earth, in the 
days of his flesh, wrought no half-cures; but 
whomsoever they brought to him for healing, he 
healed them throughout. This was to show what 
a perfect and complete Savior throughout; and 
shall not we be sainfs throughout ?—Mead. 

Carnat Enmity.—As it was the spirit of the 
world that nailed our blessed Lord to the cross; 
so every man thathas the spirit of Christ, every 
man that opposes the world as he did, will cer- 
tainly be crucified by the world some way or oth- 
er.— Law. 

AnotTuer Worip.—A lewd young fellow saw 
an aged hermit go by him barefoot. “ Father,” said 
he, “ youare ina very miserable condition if there 
is not another world.” “True, son,” replied the 
hermit, “ but what is your condition if there is?” 

Morner!—The Emperor of China, on certain 
days of the year, pays a visit to his mother, who 
is seated on a throne to receive him; and four 
times on his feet, and as often on his knees, he 
makes her a profound obeisance, bowing his head 
even to the ground.— Dodd. 


Epvucation.—Seek for your children, in order— 
first, moral excellence; second, intellectual im- 
provement ; third, physical well-being ; /ast of all, 
worldly thrift and prosperity ; and you may at- 
tain the blessing promised to Christian nurture.— 
Everts. 

Trutn.—Truth needs not the service of pas- 
sion ; yea, nothing so disserves it as passion when 
set to serve it. The spirit of truth is withal the 
spirit of meekness. The dove that rested on the 
great champion of truth, who is the truth itself, is 
from him derived to the lovers of truth ; and they 
should seek the participation of it.—Leighton. 

Tue Heart.—Generally men’s hearts deceive 
them no oftener than they trust in them, and then 
they never fail to do so.—Owen. 

Tue Resurrection.—Who can impugn this 
truth—that man, who was at first made by God, 
can be made by him again.—Minutius Felir. 


Know epce.—There is no power on earth which 
setteth up a throne or chair of state in the spirits 
and souls of men, but knowledge.—Bacon. 


CoNVERSATION.—The most casual remark lives 
for ever in its effecis. There is not a word which 
has not a moral history. And hence it is that 
every “idle word” which men utter assumes a 
character so important, that an inquest will be 
held on it in the general judgment.—JHarris. 

Aw Epvucatep Ministry.—‘ An unlearned the- 
ology,” said Melancthon, “is an Iliad of evils.” 
“If we lose the learned languages by neglect,” 
said Luther, “ we shall lose the Gospel.” 

No Compromise.—God does not allow us to part 
with an inch of his ground, though we might 
thereby gain the peaceful possession of all the rest. 
—T'. Hardcastle. 

Fairx.—When God has a word of command 
faith hath an ear to hear, a heart to be willing, 
and feet ready to go on his errand. 


Tue Dairy Lire.—For my part, I am not so 
much troubled about my future state, as about my 
present character in the sight of a holy and heart- 
searching God. To live a holy, self-denying life, 
I conceive to be of the first importance. It is by 
the daily lives of Christians that Christ is either 
honored or dishonored.— Martha Whiting. 


Prayer.—It hath been well said of prayer, that 
prayer will either make a man leave off sinning, 
or sin will make him leave off prayer.—Paley. 








DOCTORS IN BELOOCHISTAN. 


To the practice of medicine in Beloochistan, 
there are only two slight drawbacks. When the 
physician gives a dose, he is expected to partake 
of a similar one himself, as a guarantee of his 
good faith. Should the patient die under his 
hands, the relatives, though by no means bound 
to exercise it in all circumstances, have the right 
of putting him to death, unless a special agreement 
has been made, freeing him from all responsibility 
as to the circumstances ; while he, should they de- 
cide on immolating him, has no reasonable ground 
for complaint, but is expected to submit to his fate 
like a man anda hakim. In other respects, the 
amateur will find an easy field. No diploma or 
special qualifications are required of him; his 
ignorance will remain undetected ; the ailments 
are few and simple ; the chances of recovery are 
great, for the healing power of nature is very 
strong.—Blachwood’s Magazine. 





THE STATUE IN CLAY. 


** MakE me a statue,” said the King, 
“ Of marble white as snow ; 
It must be pure enough to stand 
Before my throne, at my right hand, 
The niche is waiting, go!” 


The sculptor heard the King’s command, 
And went upon his way ; 

He had no marble, but he went 

With willing hands, and high intent, 
To mold his thoughts in clay. 


Day after day he wrought the clay, 
But knew not what he wrought ; 
He sought the help of heart and brain, 
But could not make the riddle plain, 
It lay beyond his thought. 


To-day the statue seemed to grow, 
To-morrow it stood still ; 

The third day all was well again ;— 

Thus, year by year, in joy and pain, 
He wrought his master’s will. 


At last his life-long work was done— 
It was a happy day ; 

He took his statue to the King, 

But trembled like a guilty thing, 
Because it was but clay! 


‘Where is my statue?” asked the King. 
“ Here, Lord,” the sculptor said. 
““ But lcommanded marble.” “ True ; 
But lacking that, what could I do 
But mold in clay instead ?” 


Thou shalt not unrewarded go, 
Since thou hast done thy best, 

Thy statue shall acceptance win, 

It shall be as it should have been, 
For I will do the rest.” 


He touched the statue and it changed ; 
The clay falls off, and lo! 

A marble shape before him stands, 

The perfect work of heavenly hands, 
An angel pure as snow! 


THE TEXT ON THE WALL. 





Tue old white heuse in the glen was shut. 
There was no dog at the green gate, nor servant 
at the door. Both the old ladies had died in the 
winter. None of the young people round could 
tell how many years they had sat in that parlor 
and watched the little garden ; but now, it was ali 
over. The one had died of a long illness, and the 
other of grief. 

A sale had cleared the house of everything they 
had left; and there was no one to mourn for them, 
er visit their graves among the long grass of the 
bireh-wood. 

It was sad to think of this, on that hazy summer 
afternoon, when we took the keys and walked 
through the garden, where the fruit hung ripe, and 
the flowers were fading, and none to puil or tend 
them. And it was sad to open the door of the 
dark house, and by the light that fell in, to see the 
erutch that used to support the invalid still in the 
landing, for no hand had liked to remove that, and 
save some torn leaves 





remained, 
of the neatly kept house-book, lying in the grate 
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with jottings about bee-hives, 
harvest wages. 
These old ladies were loved by every one 
a kind turn they had done to the poor aroun 
it seemed to be done from the kindness that 
puts in the heart, and that he will own when h 
comes again. It was sad to think that no one had 
been at hand to repay it all to the last lived = 
she lay a-dying; and as we climbed the stair to 
her empty, deserted room, we felt sorry that in 
could not learn one word now of how she had oh 
over Jordan, by the banks of which she had s t 
and wept her loss till her own day came. ws 
In that empty reom, upon the wall, was a paste. 
board slip, on which might be read at some din 
tance the words : 7 
In THE Lorp Have I 
RIGHTEOUSNESS AND 
STRENGTH. 
What a light seemed to gleam from them! Haq 
her dying eye rested on them? Had her faintineg 
heart breathed out in them the profession of jt, 
faith, in God’s own ear ?— Missionary Record, Pro, 
Church of Scotland. 
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SABBATH MORNING, 





How still the morning of the hallow'd day' 
Mute is the voice of rural labor, hush'd 

The plowboy’s whistle, and the milkmaid’s sone 
The scythe lies glittering in the dewy wreath — 
Of tedded grass, mingled with fading flowers, 
That yester-morn bloom’d, waving in the breeza 
Sounds, the most faint, attract the ear.—the hum 
Of early bee, the trickling of the dew, 

The distant bleating, midway up the hill. 
Calmness sits throned on yon unmieving cloud 


To him who wanders o’er the upland leas, 

The blackbird’s note comes mellower from tho 
dale ; 

And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 

Warbles with heaven-tuned song; the lulling 
brook 

Murmurs more gently down the deep-worn glen; 

While from yon lowly roof, whose curling smoke 

O’ermounts the mist, is heard, at intervals, 

The voice of psalms,—the simple song of praise 


With dove-like 
broods : 

The dizzying mill-wheel rests; the anvil’s din 

Hath ceased ; all, all around is quietness. 

Less fearful, on this day, the limping hare 

Stops, and looks back, and stops, and looks op 
man, 

Her deadliest foe. The toil-worn horse, set free, 

Unheedful of the pasture, roams at large; 

And as his stiff, unwieldy bulk he rolls, 

His iron-arm’d hoofs gleam in the morning ray 


wings, Peace o’er yon village 
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But chiefly man the day of rest enjoys. 

Hail, Sabbath! thee I hail, the poor man’s day 

On other days, the man of toil is doom’d 

To eat his iov ess bread lonely,—the ground 

Both seat and board, screen’d from the winter's 
cold 

And summer's heat by neighboring hedge or tree ; 

But on tits day, embosom’d in his home, 

He shares the frugal meal with those he loves ; 

With those he loves, he shares the heart-felt joy 

Of giving thanks to God,—not thanks of form, 

A word and a grimace, but reverently, 

With cover’d face, and upward, earnest eye. 


Hail, Sabbath! thee I hail, the poor man’s day: 
The pale mechanic now has leave to breathe 
The morning air, pure from the city’s smoke ; 
While, wandering slowly up the river’s side, 
He meditates on him, whose power he marks 

In each green tree that proudly spreads the bough, 
As in the tiny dew-bent flowers that bloom 
Around its roots; and while he thus surveys, 
With elevated joy, cach rural charm, 

He hopes,—yet fears presumption in the hope,— 
That heaven may be one Sabbath without end. 


But now his steps a welcome sound recalls : 

Solemn the knell, from yonder ancient pile, 

Fills all the air, inspiring joyful awe: 

Slowly the throng moves o’er the tomb-paved 
ground ; 

The aged man, the bowed down, the blind 

Led by the thoughtless boy, and he who breathes 

With pain, and eyes the new-made grave, well- 
pleased ; 

These, mingled with the young, the gay, approach 

The house of God—these, spite of all their ills, 

A glow of gladness feel ; with silent praise 

They enter in; a placid stillness reigns, 

Until the man of God, worthy the name, 

Opens the book, and reverentially 

The stated portion reads. A pause ensues. 


The organ breathes its distant thunder-notes, 
Then swells into a diapason full ; 

The people rising sing, “ with harp, with harp, 
And voice of psalms ;”’ harmoniously attuned, 
The various voices blend ; the long-drawn aisles, 
At every close, the lingering strain prolong. 
And now the tubes a soften’d stop controls ; 

In softer harmony the people join, 

While liquid whispers from yon orphan band 
Recall the soul from adoration’s trance, 

And fill the eye with pity’s gentle tears. 


Again the organ-peal, loud, rolling, meets 

The halleluiahs of the choir. Sublime 

A thousand notes symphoniously ascend, 

As if the whole were one, suspended high 

In air, soaring heavenward: afar they float, 

Wafting glad tidings to the sick man’s couch: 

Raised on his arm, he lists the cadence close, 

Yet thinks he hears it still: his heart is cheer’d; 

He smiles on death ; but ah! a wish will rise— 

“ Would I were now beneath that echoing roof! 

No lukewarm accents from my lips should flow ; 

My heart would sing ; and many a Sabbath-day 

My steps should thither turn; or, wandering far 

In solitary paths, where wild flowers blow, 

There would I bless his name who led me forth 

From death’s dark vale, to walk amid those 
sweets— 

Who gives the bloom of health once more to glow 

Upon this cheek, and lights this lanquid eye.” 

—James Grahame. 


THE IMAGE OF CHRIST. 





Tue image of Christ, drawn by the pencil of the 
Spirit, to which Scripture directs our aims, is paint- 
ed in such colors, that it is impossible often to 
contemplate it, without its irresistibly affecting 
the heart. As the bodily eye, that has looked 
long at the sun, retains a bright image of it, so the 
spiritual eye, that gazes steadfastly upon the face 
of Christ, is filled with light. We carry this im- 
age with us wherever we go, and it blends with 
allour thoughts and actions. It never ceases to 
be a study to us, ever growing more bright and 
beautiful as we gaze upon it, revealing in contrast, 
mere and more, the darkness of our own hearts. 
I have said, it is with us at conversion, as itis in 
spring, when the sun melts the snow in the fields 
and on the mountain side, but upon the highest 
peaks and in the deepest valleys, patches of it still 
remain. So the rays of the spiritual sun may pen- 
etrate our souls, and still th®re remain in each 
heart hights and depths, where yet all is cold and 
hard. How much must still be melted away, he 
is first aware who conscientiously yields himself 
up to the discipline of Scripture. The longer we 
contemplate Christ, the more do we discover how 
unlike him we are, how selfishness has penetrated 
our inmost nature, how poor we are in humility, 
in love. When we enter this school of discipline, 
it does not seem so. This beholding ourselves in 
the image of Christ has the peculiarity, that 
whilst we more and more discover the darkness 
in us, upon us, all the while unconscious it is pour- 
ing its light. Paul has expressed this ina partic- 
ularly rich passage in his letter to the Corinthians. 
He says, “But we all, with open face beholding, 
as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, are changed 
into the samé, from glory to glory, even as by the 
Spirit of the Lord.” A wonderfully rich saying, 
indeed. Just as when we behold oursolves. in 2 
metallic mirror, he would say, it spreads over us 
its own effulgence, so we Christians looking with 
unvailed face at Christ, as into the mirror of. true 
humanity, are adorned with his light, made par- 
takers of his spirit, changed as from glory to glory 
into the same resplendent image.—Tholuck. 





PREPARATION For A Goop Srytr.—A mani fully 
possessed of his subject, and confident of his cause, 
may almost always write with vigor and effect, if 
he can get over the temptation of writing finely, 
and really confine himself to the strong and clear 
exposition of the matter he has to bring forward. 
Half of the affectation and offensive pretension w6 
meet with in authors arises from a want of matter 
—and the other half from a paltry ambition of 
being eloquent and ingenious out of place. —Lord 
Jeffrey. 
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